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Editorial. 


ANY questions relating to the national life are still 
unanswered. Most of them can be answered only 
by results which will gradually unfold themselves, 
but which cannot be foreseen. Some of these 
problems are religious, some of them are political, © 

all of them are ethical. What shall we do about the Mor- 
mons, or with them? What shall be the national law and 
practice concerning temperance, divorce, and bankruptcy ? 
What is our duty to the Negro and the Indian? What is 
the limit and what are the lawful methods of territorial expan- 
sion? In how far are we responsible for the welfare and good 
conduct of other nations and races, whether called higher or 
lower? ‘These are great questions, and can be properly an- 
swered only by a nation of which the majority are able and 
willing to pay the highest honors to the successes that come 
through fidelity to high ideals and the steadfast practice of 
righteousness. 
wt 


OLD-AGE pensions are advocated in various parts of the 
world. We have sometimes wondered what the result would 
be if in the United States all benefits and all charities were 


-pooled and distributed to all men and women past sixty-five 


years of age. There certainly would be enough to give 
every one a considerable retiring allowance. Suppose the 
$1 40,000,000 given to soldiers and their dependants, all the 
money expended in homes of many kinds for aged people, 
and _all other allowances made by individuals, corporations, 
or charitable societies, were evenly distributed, would there 
not be enough to keep every man and woman from suffer- 
ing? If such a general distribution were made. to all 
persons of the requisite age, there would be no unpleasant 
distinction between giver and recipient. The old-age pen- 
sion means simply a trust or combination in charities, and is 
one of the things which is almost certain to come, because 
it will save money and add something to the dignity and 
comfort of human life. 


ed 


In our recent editorial tribute to John Fiske little em- « 
phasis seemed to be laid upon his lecturing. But it was 
of his lecturing that we were thinking when we said, “In 
the art of public teaching he had no superior in our day.” 
It was probably in order to increase his means of liveli- 
hood that he became a lecturer. Thereby (like Saul in 
‘For he 
not only had a great love of knowledge and of its literary 
expression; but he had a real passion for the communica- 
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tion of his ideas to his fellow-men; and the lecturer’s plat- 
form gave him an ample opportunity for this. The success 
of his lecturing was variously conditioned. He was full of 
interesting matter;°he had a wonderful gift of lucid expo- 
sition; a light of pleasant humor played across it all and 
made the more barren places smile. But more significant 
was the contagion of his frank delight in his own work,— 
the results of his investigation, his philosophy of historical 
evolution. Here was something which only the dullest could 
resist. So many of his most important special lectures were 
prepared for Unitarian conferences and other meetings, and 
he had the freedom of so many Unitarian pulpits, that he 
was in effect a Unitarian preacher without formal ordination. 


oe 


From the Dial of Chicago we clip a few sentences from 
an editorial on John Fiske: ‘The chief impression that is 
left upon the mind of one acquainted with Mr. Fiske’s work 
in its entirety is that of a thoroughly sane and well-balanced 
intellect. There are so many instances of men who are 
clear-headed in the work that engages their best activities, 
yet who betray weakness in some other direction, that it is 
refreshing to come in contact with a mind which seems to 
have had no serious intellectual infirmity. The best of men 
are subject to occasional vagaries, and one could make up a 
long list of able thinkers who have ‘a screw loose’ some- 
where, in whose mental armor there is some weak point. 
The vulnerable spot may be reached by spiritualism or the 
single tax or palmistry or telepathy or the delusions of 
‘Christian Science’ and the Baconian authorship of Shake- 
speare’s plays. From such vagaries of the intellect John 
Fiske seems to have been absolutely free. His scientific 
and philosophical training was so comprehensive, his sense 
of the value of evidence was so sure, his insight into all the 
methods of fraud and pretence was so unerring, that no form 
of pseudo-science could get a lodgment in his brain. He 
seems to have taken the right view of every subject to which 
he gave his attention,— the view, that is, which is supported 
by the consensus of intelligent opinion among those who 
speak with authority.” 

ee 


Ir one reads only the literature of disease, the records of 
the police courts, and the literature which is written from 
the point of view of the censor of human frailty and wick- 
edness, one might easily accept the doctrine of total deprav- 
ity. There are many whose whole outlook upon life is 
through a medium colored always by suspicion, by doubt, 
and by fear. Now the worst things that have ever been 
imagined have existed or have happened. Witches, de- 
mons, sorcerers, their victims, and all their evil work have 
some time made their appearance in the real life of human 
beings. But he who thinks he knows human nature be- 
cause he is versed in the literature of evil knows human 
nature as one would know the fruit of an orchard by stirring 
up the decayed pomace thrown out of a cider-press. To 
one who can see life in its noble and beautiful aspects, 
who looks industriously for good and hopes to find it on 
every hand, the constant surprise is to find how many good 
people there are in the world, and what beautiful forms of 
goodness are to be found in lives which on the outside are 
unpolished and unattractive. 

; at 


Tur Advance, commenting upon the Sunday-school lesson 
for the week, on the Flood, says: ‘‘ There is a wrath of 
heaven against sin. Talk as we will about the ethics of the 
Old Testament, it arrays earth and sky, storm and flood, 
against the sinner. In this story of the flood, it washes him 
off the land; it swallows him in the deep; it blots out his 
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generation. It is a sweeping, overwhelming condemnation 
of wickedness.” Such an interpretation of the disasters 
that come by earthquake, whirlwind, flood, and tempest, is a 
relic of the ancient belief that all the phenomena of nature 
were controlled by the will of an arbitrary and changeable 
being. It was many centuries after civilization was estab- 
lished before it was learned that the changes of the seasons 
took place with a regularity which could not be affected by 
the prayers of men. Whether they brought bounty or famine, 
the righteous and the wicked rejoiced and suffered together. 
The rain falls upon the just and the unjust, and the will of 
the Almighty concerning the conduct of men can never be 
learned by observation of the things that happen in the 
outer world of physical phenomena. Many of the most 
pestilent superstitions which array themselves in opposition to 
the Church and to orthodoxy have their root in this survival 
of the idea of magic and miracle in the control of the whirl- 
wind and the earthquake. 


The Priest. 


Ever since the beginning of recorded history, three per 
sonages have played important parts in the religious life of 
the human race. ‘They are the king, the priest, and the 
prophet. Although these three exercise functions which vary 
almost infinitely in different times and places, they are really 
representative of three common forms of human need and 
experience. ‘They differ in detail, but their offices are simple 
and easily comprehended. The king represents moral au- 
thority; he stands for the law; he is the earthly viceroy of 
the supreme lawgiver. The priest is the atoner, the one who 
stands between the lawgiver and the multitude of’ human 
beings who have broken the moral law, or, at least, who have 
not lived up to its requirements. The prophet is the mes- 
senger of truth, the revealer of the Divine Wisdom. He is 
the friend of the race, and the interpreter of the lawgiver, 
the Deity. 


A. study of these three personages and their respective | 


offices throws wonderful light upon the moral history of doc- 
trine in relation to human conduct, but for our present pur- 
pose we have a word only to say about the office of the priest. 
Because of a confusion of thought the work of the priest and 
the work of the prophet have been set over against each 
other; and by many liberal thinkers the priest has been con- 
demned, while the prophet has been praised. The fact is, 
that most of the work of the so-called prophets of our time 
is, strictly speaking, the work of the priest. Not one man in 
a million speaks any new truth that is worth listening to; 
and those who aspire to be prophets on the ground of the 


originality of their messages are, for the most part, mere’ 


voices. 

The most lamentable thing in the religious life of America 
is the fact that the function of the priest is almost wholly 
forgotten or is misunderstood and misnamed. ‘There will be 
a chorus of dissent when we say, what we believe to be strictly 
true, that the work of such a man as Theodore Parker 
is ninety-nine parts that of the priest to one part of the 
prophet. For it is the office of the priest to mediate between 
the consciences of men and their passions, their selfishness, 
and their conduct. In a true sense, too often forgotten, 
Jesus was the great high priest, bringing before men their 
own neglected ideals, showing them the vast difference be- 


tween their ideals and their conduct, denouncing those who — 


were hypocritical and high-minded in their wickedness, com- 
forting those who were humble and penitent in their con- 
sciousness of defect. There is a real sense in which the 
doctrine of universal depravity is true. No artist of a high 
order is ever content with his own performance, when he con- 
trasts it with that which in his imagination he saw, and 
which he attempted to create. No poet is ever content with 
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the lines that flow upon the page before him when, the last 
word being written, he reverts to the mighty impulse which 
moved him at the beginning. No righteous person who sets 
out to do justly and to love mercy contrasts his real achieve- 
ment with his vision of perfection, without shame and humil- 
iation. 

The prophets of the world are as few as the other great 
men of the ages. He who aims to be a prophet, speaking 
original truth, is commonly the victim of a false ‘ambition, 
and will fail with other men who thought their names might 
be written with that of Aristotle or Plato. But any right- 
minded person may exercise the priestly function. Every 
good father is the priest of his household. Every good 
mother is the priestess, whose administration is divinely 
ordered. ‘The principal business of the minister of religion, 
whether in public or in private, is simply and solely that of 
the priest who mediates continually for himself and for his 
people between conscience, with its high demands, and con- 
duct, with its low attainments. He teaches how for sin 
atonement shall be made. In public, as the representative 
of the people, appointed by them, but ordained of God, he 
offers the prayer of contrition in their name. For them and 
with them he strives to enter into right relations with the 
Infinite Justice, and the law of the Most High revealed in 
the consciences of men. 

If they only knew it, societies for ethical culture might 
claim the priestly function as their sole office. Dispensing 
with all the external ceremonies, which have been so per- 
verted by false priests and churches that have no conception 
of their highest office, these societies might, if they read their 
commission aright, magnify the priesthood and bring out in 
forms suitable for modern life the real meaning which, 
through all these innumerable ages, has been partly and 
imperfectly expressed at altars of sacrifice and in splendid 
ceremonies, For our own churches the way lies open to 
discoveries in the science of administration which would 
bring out the right meaning in all doctrines of atonement, of 
mediation and absolution for sin, and bring our church into 
closer relation with the deepest needs of sinning and sorrow- 
ing men and women. 


The Soul’s Country. ° 


The number of our good hours is an important measure 
of life. There are long barren stretches in all lives where 
nothing of consequence seems to happen, where the inward 
drama of existence seems only a shabby spectacle, and no 
progress is made in the painful discipline whereby we are 

. enlarged and liberated. 

But, by the kind decree of Heaven, our sacred hours are 

more the result of inspiration than of effort. We can seldom 
_ work ourselves into a noble mood. It comes upon us as a 
surprise; it touches the hidden spring of which we were 
hardly conscious; it vibrates as music or thrills like the 
sudden revelation of love. 

Tf life were all surface and show, friction and sensation, 
with no withdrawal into the depths of experience or the 
remote places of consciousness, then were it a mere decep- 
tive appearance, a hollow sham. But discontent, longing, 
unrest, the sense of alienation from the show of things, is 
the protest the soul makes against what we call reality. 
__ Its desires cannot be bounded by the known world. Then 
_ come foregleams of a greater destiny, whispers borne on 
_ the air, intimations of things divine that feed and satisfy 
our desires. 

On the soul’s difficult path of progress are times when we 
put aside effort and rest as upon cool green grass, beside 
crystal springs, under the shade of wide-branching trees. 
_ where bees hum and birds sing. But this is in the soul’s 
_ country, not in the natural. It is in the country the psalm- 
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ist described when he spoke of the Lord as our shepherd 
who leadeth us in green pastures and beside still waters. 

All our sacred hours are enjoyed in the soul’s country. 
There on certain solemn mornings the new thoughts surged 
and flooded in on us when the white dawn beat in the sky 
like unfolding wings, and night slowly yielded to the en- 
croachments of light, as dark thoughts yield before divine 
presences, 

Perhaps we had watched all night beside a sick-bed, 
where the breath of some dear sufferer grew shorter with 
each heart-throb, and suddenly were snatched away into 
that beautiful country of vision where our low standards and 
estimate all are changed, and the hush of a great unknown 
consolation comes in after burning, throbbing grief, where 
we are awed and quieted, and dare no longer lift up the 
voice of mourning because the ineffable has been revealed. 

Such a sacred hour lies outside the realm of ordinary 
experience. It has in it something of the supernatural. 
The magnitude of the infinite is revealed. Some sublime 
sweep of influence carries us out of sight of small, private 
misery and leaves us thrilling before glimpses of grandeur 
and of truth never fully shown, that sweep past like vast air 
currents, carrying with them a burst of aerial music, or the 
swing of tides in the mighty sea that suggest the influence of 
far-off hidden planets. For it is God’s way to console by 
showing us the infinity of love and wisdom, and by lifting us 
out of the narrow and partial into the wide and universal. 

So we travel in the soul’s country when we have sinned 
and are ashamed; and very black and lowering it may be, 
with hard walking for the feet and much toil and wretched- 
ness until that sacred moment comes when peace and recon- 
ciliation is spoken to the soul and the glow and warmth 
breaks out of the cloud and floods the place where we have 
fallen with face to earth. And we perceive that our sin, 
heinous as it is, is but a little spot in the infinite sea of 
God’s mercy that washes us white again. 

So the moments of happiness the deepest and most pro- 
found, the welling of gratitude and thankfulness in the heart, 
the moments that bring secret changes in our being, that 
turn us toward divine things, that tell us that God is all and 
in all for time and eternity, that shed meaning and purpose 
on the little span of life and enlarge our vision to limitless 
horizons, all are lived in the soul’s country and marked with 
white milestones on the mystic path. 

Out of the stress and passion of being are born those 
great creative hours that flash light upon what we are and 
what we may become, that wake us out of dreams and 
illusions and the pursuit of shadows, and make us earnest 
and purposeful and real, filling life with a great thought and 
a great desire. A word may crystallize powers that have 
been hanging disconnected and inert, may bring harmony 
out of the scattered and unorganized eleménts of our being. 
The glance of an eye, the smile on a face we love, may give 
us purpose and courage and strike the electric spark that 
makes for us a sacred hour. But beyond all others are 
those hours of deep communing with the Infinite, when we 
abandon ourselves to the all-dominating will, when we give 
up our little desires, our foolish wishes, and vain ambitions, 
when we put by our fears and anxieties and lean upon the 
one who shapes and fashions destiny by the inflowing of his 
spirit. 

The soul’s country impinges on all places, sheds its splen- 
dors on all lives open to the inflowing of the divine, the 
unseen powers. In the hush of night, under the long gleams 
of the moon, in shadowy places where the night bird sets up 
its solitary note, on quiet roads, in the ‘deep forest, by the 
sea, on paths through the gray fields, in the crowded city 
streets, in the poor man’s garret or the rich man’s palace, 
in the night of tears or the day of rejoicing, the influences 
of the unseen are near us, the great royal moment may come 
when we forget the bounds of our little, petty existence, and 
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thrill to the touch of the universal life, when the soul’s 
country opens to us, and we perceive that we are not deni- 
zens of a mean and discredited land, but children of God 
and citizens of his free and boundless universe. 


The Lesson of the Heat. 


The intensely hot wave that bore down upon us killed in 
New York City over nine hundred persons, in one week, by 
accurate count; it prostrated at least twice as many more, 
who will be disabled for years from enduring the strain of 
business life; while another and larger number have suf- 
fered more or less serious injury. The history of New York 
is repeated in other cities relatively to population. St. 
Louis seems to have had a specially sad experience, but no 
exact record of casualties is given. Boston’s record of 
casualties is bad enough, but among the relatively lightest. 
Adding together the deaths in fifteen of our largest cities, 
from one héat wave, we have a loss of over five thousand 
lives, not counting those whose deaths were hastened. 
There is still to be considered the loss to the world of a 
half-dozen of our distinguished philanthropists and authors. 
The deduction from the normal amount of work, com- 
mercial and social, is beyond estimate. The suffering of 
the poor, compelled to work in hot rooms or in torrid 
streets, is beyond conception. What we have seen is so 
terrible that, while it is not’ to be forgotten, we cannot 
realize it in memory. The destruction of babies will never 
be reckoned. Bear in mind that the misery has been 
greatest, not in the hottest cities, but in the closest, where 
the streets are narrowest, and the buildings highest. It is 
quite in the range of possibilities that another, or even a 
third, torrid wave may roll over us during a single year. 

Can nothing be done about it? Are we to go on fate- 
fully to meet our chances? It is the will of God, and that 
ends our responsibility. If this latest and worst visitation 
leads us to a consideration of relief measures, it will not be 
without some compensation. In the first place there should 
have been a freer use of water in our streets. We walked 
the streets of New York with the thermometer at ninety-two 
in the shade, but there was not a sign anywhere that the 
authorities felt any responsibility in the way of helping the 
people. Ice-water could be obtained; but, as used, it was 
probably more often an added injury and not a benefit. In- 
ventive genius has devised rotating fans to purify and cool 
the air of stores and dwelling-houses. Is it not possible that 
the electricity which lights our streets by night should be 
employed by day in fanning the streets where the air is 
most confined? A scheme of this sort might render in- 
calculable relief. 

Next to a system of sprinkling and fanning streets, the 
most important movement in our large cities is to encourage 
roof gardens. Every one of our larger cities should, by 
ordinance, require such a construction of buildings, that the 
roof may be used as a retreat, either by day or night. 
This is not an experiment, but a lesson to be learned from 
tropical countries. Orientals live a large part of their lives 
on their house roofs. There they find a stirring of the air, 
if anywhere. There relief is secured from the oven heat of 
the streets. Awnings, temporary or permanent, should be 
built, and parapets strong enough and high enough to 
secure children from accidents. Hotels, and even our 
schools, should have such a retreat in cases of supreme 
heat. 

Meanwhile houses are built without any protection what- 
ever against the heat, only against the cold. It is the boast 
of our architecture that it defies the winter. Solid, tight, 
compact, and boxlike, with half enough windows and 
hardly a show of verandas and balconies, our homes are 
constructed with no preparations to resist the heat. The 
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true philosophy of the house is that it is only a retreat from - 


exposure. People should live out of doors, and go inside 
of doors and walls only when they must. On the contrary, 
an American conceives that he is not at home until he is 
hid behind a wall of brick or stone. Our architecture is 
exclusive, but it is irrational. 

We are, however, only suggesting alleviations. The logic 
of these heat waves is that we have too much city, and too 
little chance at that method of life which nature evidently 
prepared for human beings. The true ambition which is 
suggested is to go where there are trees and where we can 
get our share of the breeze. Go where you can lie on the 
sod or swing in a hammock, or, if you must work during 
the torrid hours, work in the open air. A hint of the true 
summer idea is in our open trolley cars. Yes, God made 
the country, and man made the town. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Summer Work. 


The three important summer meetings which engage the 
attention of Unitarians are those held at Nantucket, at the 
Isles of Shoals, and at Lithia Springs, Ill. The first two 
have held their sessions with large attendance and a vitaliz- 
ing spirit of optimism. These meetings have been in charge 
of wise and industrious committees, Mr. C. W. Clifford of 
New Bedford, a director of the Association, being the chair- 
man of the Nantucket Committee, and Mr. T. H. Elliott of 
Lowell president of the Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings As- 
Rev. 
J. F. Meyer of Nantucket is the secretary of the Nantucket 
Committee, and Rev. F. S. C. Wicks of Brighton the secre- 
tary of the Shoals Committee. The programme for both of 
these meetings has been prepared and carried out under the 
conduct of Rev. George H. Badger, field secretary for the 


Association, who has shown rare skill and discrimination. ~ 


He has provided programmes of varied character and themes 
of practical importance, and the management of the meetings 
permitted a sufficient freedom to those who wished to com- 
bine pleasure with instruction and inspiration. The impor- 
tant meetings at Lithia Springs come at the end of August. 
They draw a large attendance from the surrounding coun- 
try, and it is to be hoped that some leading Unitarians will 
be found among the speakers at the encampment. 

The various services held at summer resorts under the 
general auspices of the Association or by organized churches 
are now well under way. Dr. Brundage of Albany has 
charge of the work of Channing Chapel at Winter Harbor, 
Me.; Mr. W. A. Lawton of the Meadville Theological School 
is preaching at Prospect Harbor, Me.; Mr. H. W. Foote of 
the Harvard Divinity School at West Gouldsboro, Me.; Rev. 
Hi. H. Saunderson of Dorchester at Sullivan, Me.; Rev. 
D. M. Wilson of Brooklyn, N.Y., at East Lamoine, Me.; 
Mr. A. L. Day of the Meadville School at Ocean Point, Me. ; 
Rev. H. C. McDougall at Foss Beach, Me.; Mr. Alfred W. 
Birks of the Meadville School at Sudbury, Mass.; and Mr. 
Samuel C. Spaulding of the Meadville School at Warren, Vt. 
The Unitarian churches at Bar Harbor, Me., and Manches- 
ter, Mass., provide unusually interesting lists of preachers. 
At Castine, Me., Gloucester, Mass., Newport, R.I., Beverly, 
Mass., Nantucket, Mass., and other resorts on the shore and 
in the mountains, the local Unitarian churches are open, and 
either supplied by their resident ministers or by ministers 


who are spending their vacation in the neighborhood. The 


Union services at Nahant, Magnolia, Little Boar’s Head, 
N.H., and North-east Harbor, Me., have their usual propor- 
tion of Unitarian leaders. Rev. F. S. C. Wicks has charge 


of the church at Fitzwilliam, N.H., Mr. Albert W. Clark of © 
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the church at Shirley, Mass. It is interesting to discover 
that Unitarian churches that are situated at summer resorts 
are more and more realizing their special opportunity and 
responsibility. For many years these churches have failed 
to recognize their summer missionary opportunity, and have 
closed in summer. without regard to the resulting destitution 
of the summer visitor. In the last three years a marked 
change has appeared, and it is good to see that with each 
succeeding summer an increased number of Unitarian 
churches keep open. 

The destitution of city communities, so he as Unitarian 
work is considered, however, continues, and is a reproach 
upon the good name of our fellowship. In Boston a num- 
ber of the city churches combine in union services, so that 
it cannot be honestly alleged that a Unitarian seeking to 
worship in a church of his own communion is without oppor- 
tunity; but in almost all the rest of the great cities of the 
country a Unitarian cannot find an open Unitarian church. 
Of course, this is a matter which is entirely beyond the con- 
trol of this Association. The local churches govern them- 
selves absolutely in these respects, but it will be a good day 
for our cause when the churches realize that they have duties 
in the summer time as well as in the winter time. 

The energy of the church in Buffalo should prove an exam- 
ple to all. Buffalo being this summer a place of special re- 
sort, the minister of the Church of Our Father foregoes all 


- yacation; and, with the co-operation of the Association, ser- 


vices are regularly maintained in both the churches every 
Sunday. A special report of this important and far-reaching 
work will be made later. SAMUEL A. ELtor. 


Current Topics. 


Tue drought and heat which have extended practically 
throughout the country for over a month past, continue virt- 
ually unbroken. The few scattering showers that occurred 
in the corn belt of the West and South-west last week had no 
material effect upon the crop, which has suffered severely. 
No general or immediate relief is indicated by the forecasts 
of the weather bureau. The hot wave is exceptional, both 
in its intensity and in the extent of territory affected by it. 
A height of temperature averaging a maximum of 100 
degrees Fahrenheit is general throughout the United States. 
Away from the seacoasts and upon the prairies of the 
West and South-west the rigor of the heat has found expres- 
sion in such maximum readings as 106 degrees, 108 degrees, 
and even 110 degrees Fahrenheit. And not only in the 
United States has there been intense suffering from the heat ; 
for a similar state of affairs obtains upon the European Con- 
tinent, where the extraordinary summer’s heat has attained 
the magnitude of a calamity. 


ed 


In spite of the general expectation that the strike which 
has been inaugurated in certain mills of the United States 
Steel Corporation by the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel, and Tin Workers would be ended early by a compro- 
mise, the struggle continues without any sign of an imme- 
diate termination. At the end of last week the United States 
Steel Corporation announced its intention to resume opera- 
tions in two shops, respectively at McKeesport, Penn., and 
at Wellsville, Penn., with non-union labor. Last Monday 
large forces of men had been brought by the company to 
both these places, ready to set the machinery in motion at 
the proper moment. There were unmistakable indications 


_ that the strikers were becoming agitated by the latest tactics 


of their former employers ; and the leaders issued a solemn 
warning to the men, urging them to abstain from drink, to 
keep themselves entirely under control, and to refrain from 
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any violations of the laws. The Amalgamated Association 
has not yet carried out its avowed purpose to declare astrike 
in all the mills of the United States Steel Corporation. 


we 


Lorp PAUNCEFOTE, the British ambassador to the United 
States, who is now nominally on leave of absence in Eng- 
land, made the interesting admission to an interviewer on 
Wednesday of last week that he is having a series of con- 
ferences with his chief, the secretary for foreign affairs, not 
only about the projected isthmian canal, but also with 
regard to half a dozen other treaties now pending between 
the United States and Great Britain. An important sug- 
gestion was made by Lord Pauncefote, in the course of the 
published interview, that the difficulties in the way of the 
construction of an isthmian canal will shortly be removed 
by the acceptance, by the British foreign office, of a canal 
treaty in accordance with the views bearing upon the 
matter which have been implied by the action of the United 
States Senate upon the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and the Hay- 
Pauncefote agreement relative thereto. This suggestion, 
thus publicly made by the British ambassador, is interpreted 
to mean that Great Britain is about to abandon her conten- 
tion against the construction of a canal by the United States 
government, to be under the exclusive and perpetual military 
control of the United States. 


we 


Tue old controversy between the friends of Rear-Admiral 
Sampson and those of Rear-Admiral Schley was revived with 
an undiminished display of bitterness last week. The occasion 
for the resumption of the discussion was an official act of the 
Secretary of the Navy, who issued an order prohibiting the 
use of the third volume of Maclay’s History of the United 
States Navy as a text-book in the naval academy at Anna- 
polis, unless the obnoxious language in which the book char- 
acterizes the personal and professional standing of Rear- 
Admiral Schley iseliminated. The action of Secretary Long 
had the effect of precipitating an animated discussion. The 
author of the history is an employee of the navy department, 
and is employed as a civilian at the navy yard at Brooklyn, 
N.Y. He is reported in published interviews as maintaining 
that the chapters in his book which are now found objec- 
tionable were submitted to the judgment of Secretary Long 
and Rear-Admiral Sampson before they were printed, and 
that they were then published with the approval of these 
authorities. Mr. Long makes a categorical denial of this 
statement. Rear-Admiral Sampson admits that he read the 
disputed portion of the book, but does not say that he 
approved it. 

we 


Lorp RosEBeEry, the former chief of the Liberal party in 
England, produced a profound midsummer sensation last 
week by issuing a remarkable manifesto to the Liberal 
party. The manifesto, which took the form of a letter to the 
City Liberal Club of London, contains a sharp attack upon 
that wing of the Liberal party which, in consequences of 
its disapproval of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy in South Africa 
and of Great Britain’s part in the war that followed, has in a 
manner held itself aloof from the imperial problems that 
have been the outcome of the war. The former exponent of 
British Liberalism, in a subsequent address before the City 
Liberal Club, characterized this attitude as hypocrisy, and 
contested vigorously the assumption that the recent vote of _ 
confidence in Campbell-Bannerman as the chief of the party 
was an indication that a majority of the Liberal opinion of 
England inclined to Campbell-Bannerman’s policy of inactiv- 
ity. Lord Rosebery urged Liberals to recognize the events 
of recent history, and to make themselves a part of the work- 
ing political forces of the empire. 
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Tue eve of the French provincial elections, which occurred 
last Sunday, was made the occasion for the publication, by 
an influential British journal, of a circumstantial account of 
a plot to restore the Napoleonic dynasty to the throne of 
France. According to this account, Prince Louis Napoleon, 
who is an officer in the Russian army, is to be the hero of a 
demonstration in France on September 1 4, the date upon which 
the Czar of Russia is to confer upon him the rank of a full 
general. The plot, according to the account, involves many 
high officials of the present French government. As if in 
reply to the author of this article, the provincial elections 
showed that the Republican party in France is now stronger 
than ever. The returns show a gain of forty-seven votes in 
the chamber for the Republican party. The elections were 
not attended by any disorders, nor were any attempts made 
at royalist or imperialist demonstration. The Waldeck- 
Rousseau cabinet is evidently stronger than ever before. 


ws 


A NOTABLE event in British parliamentary history was 
the trial, last Thursday, at the bar of the House of Lords, 
of Earl Russell, who had been indicted on the charge of 
bigamy by a jury in a criminal court. The trial took place 
before the House of Peers, on the old English principle of 
jurisprudence that a man is entitled to a trial by a jury 
of his peers. After a brief hearing, during which all the 
ceremonial prescribed by precedent for such occasions was 
observed, the lords found Earl Russell guilty of the charge 
made against him; and the lord chancellor, Lord Halsbury, 
pronounced upon him a sentence of a term of three months 
imprisonment in Holloway jail. The trial of Earl Russell 
will probably be the last time in British history that the 
House of Lords are to sit in judgment upon a peer accused 
of acrime. During his term of imprisonment Earl Russell 
is provided with a comfortable suite of rooms, with private 
service and a private larder. 


Brevities. 


Mormonism is persistent, and to an amazing degree suc- 
cessful, in the doing of its missionary work. 


President Harper announces that the University of Chicago 
has begun to establish preparatory schools in Europe. 


An exchange warns the preacher reader, when he reads 
Paul’s “Nor height nor depth,” to say “hite,” and not make 
the word rhyme with depth. 


There are still people who are arguing for the resurrection 
of the body. Of course, a new body can be made out of the 
old dust; but who wants it? 


The new interest in animals and birds is a revival of 
Christianity in the very spirit of Jesus. Where a real love to 
animals springs up, cruelty to man can have no place. 


In this weather don’t forget the dogs, the cats, the horses, 
and the cattle. Plenty of shade and cold water will add 
much to the total amount of animal happiness in the world. 


Every playground open for boys and girls in a large city 
is a means of grace, and may save not only life, but morals 
and reputation. A bad boy is often only one who is tired of 
doing nothing. 


It is announced that the Southern Pacific Company has 
abolished the sale of liquors on all ferry-boats and other 
vessels under its control. This order involves a loss of 
$50,000, but is expected to prevent accidents which may 
involve still greater losses, ; : 
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In another column Mr. Van Ness, writing about the 
Molokains, makes an appeal for $300 to publish in Russia 
Mr. Sunderland’s book on “The Bible” for the benefit of the 
many heretics in the Russian Empire who are not content 
with the teaching and doctrine of the Greek Church. : 


Our orthodox exchanges agree that Unitarians become de- 
sirable neighbors just in proportion to the dying out among 
them of the desire to pitch into everybody who adheres to the 
ancient creed, of Christendom. Our report of progress in 
this direction has brought out many congratulations and 
friendly responses. 


Many journals, religious and otherwise, are complaining 
about the quality of theological schools and the supply of 
ministers. So let it be! ‘There cannot be too much dis- 
satisfaction with them if the result shall be an improvement 
in the methods of teaching and in the quality of the product. 
This is one of the cases where discontent leads to better- 
ment. 


No wonder that Prof. Park made a deep impression upon 
his audience when, speaking of the atonement made in the 
death of Jesus, he said in solemn sincerity, ‘‘We long to 
know whether there was no check to the anthems of the 
angels when they heard the sound of the drawing of the 
sword of God in heaven; and he lifted it up against the man 
that was his fellow, and said, ‘I will smite the shepherd, and 
the sheep shall be scattered.’ ” 


A prolific source of articles coming to our table is that 
supernatural world, whose terrestrial representatives are auto- 
matic writers, psychical experts, and other mediums. If we 


may take their word for it, we might frequently enrich our - 


columns by communications from Phillips Brooks and vari- 
ous other persons, known and unknown, who from behind 
the veil of sense desire to speak to us mortals about things 
past, present, and to come. Two difficulties beset us: we 
are never sure of the identity of our celestial contributors, 


and, whenever we are able to test their statements by refer- . 


ence to facts, they seem to be no more accurate than the 
ordinary cases of frail humanity. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Rogers Will. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Objection is made to your statement, page 361, referring 
tothe Rogers Will, ‘The public must hope that the document 
will stand.” 

Boston does not have a “hall of fame,” and is not sup- 
posed to know that the greatest banker in America, the 
grandson of a Unitarian minister, has recently built a hospi- 
tal at a cost of a million dollars on Second Avenue; also, 
that the man who has done more for the working classes 
than any one else in the Republic with the Cooper Institute, 
built during his lifetime, was a Unitarian. Peter Cooper 
was always opposed to death-bed repentance and giving away 
money after death for charitable purposes. All Unitarian 
papers ought to support the plan so magnificently carried out 
by Peter Cooper and J. Pierpont Morgan. Encourage every 
one to give away his surplus money now, to the American 
Unitarian Association or the Hackley School. 
wish to enrich the legal profession, do not approve of wills 


like those of Rogers, Tilden, or Fayerweather, all disposing ~ 


of property valued at oyer four million dollars. 


W. T. SALTER, 
New YorK. 


Unless you 
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For the Christian Register. 
Dawn. 


BY HARRIET WATERS FORBUSH. 


The heralds of the summer dawn 

Are joyous in the dewy fields; 
The morning wind brings up the hill 

The fragrance that the meadow yields,— 
A mingled scent, elusive, Sweet, 

Of new-mown grass and clover white, 
And locust blossoms by the brook 

That glimmers in the early light. 


Now all the east in splendor shines, 
The world awakes to greet the day, 
The quail is whistling “no more wet,” 
The river mists are rolled away ; 
For now the sun is on the hills, 
The shadows stretch across the mead,— 
The joy of morning freshly fills 
Each spreading tree, each wayside weed. 


Not so has dawned the light of truth 

Upon the darkened world of thought ; 
But slowly to our waiting eyes 

Has grown the gleam our souls have sought. 
So, slowly growing through the years, 

The blessed truth that “makes men free”! 
The clouds of superstition still 

Obscure the light that all should see. 


e 


Yet surely as the dawn unbars 
The gateway of the eastern sky 
To flood the fields with radiance, 
And all the land to glorify, 
So surely shall the light of Truth 
Upon its Heaven-appointed way 
Tllumine all our hearts at last, 
And shine “unto the perfect day.” 


LANCASTER, MAss. 


The Molokains Again. © 


BY REY. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


Those who in London were privileged to hear and those 
who have since. read the thrilling address of Mr. Tchertkoff 
must have felt on the one hand a profound thankfulness be- 
cause they lived in a land of civil and religious liberty, and 
on the other a great pity for the millions who, in Russia, are 
held so strictly under the blighting sway of a Church which, 
when it so desires, can invoke (indirectly) the civil arm of 
authority to punish dissent and to crush out heresy. 

The clear and stinging reply of Tolstoi (published in the 
Register of July 18) to the ecclesiastical authorities who ful- 
minated against him the decree of excommunication helps 
us to realize how dangerous it is for a native Russian, born 
into the orthodox church, to change his faith, and how 
likely he is to suffer bodily injury from the ignorant, even if 
he escape the rigors and penalty of the clerical powers. 

* Now that you have been given up to excommunication, 
you will be hurled after death into eternal torments; and 
you will die like a dog, curses upon you.” 

If such words, expressing so inhumane and cruel a senti- 
ment, could be written to the greatest literary genius Russia 
has ever produced, how must it be, what words must be 
hurled at, followed by brutal actions, those who, in less 
favored positions, have changed their faith and renounced 
the orthodox church? 

It is now almost two years since I visited our Unitarian 
brethren (the Molokains) in the Trans-Caucasus district, 
and learned directly from the lips of one of the elders the 
hardships, the sufferings, the innumerable petty persecutions 
which those devoted men and women have endured from the 
constituted authorities. The story of my trip was briefly 
telated in certain articles published in the Register. 1 merely 
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refer to them again to recall to those who at the time read 
them the last words of the Molokain Elder just at the mo- 
ment when we were parting: “‘ But you will forget us when 
you return to your own free and happy land.” I assured him 
in the most solemn way that I would not forget him nor his 
people, and that I would do all possible to send (through a 
certain prearranged channel) the tracts and books, especially 
those about the modern view of the Bible, which were so 
earnestly desired. 

Before sailing for America, I stopped for a week in London, 
and there saw several of our ministers to whom I told my story 
of the Molokains. One of them was good enough to offer me 
his chapel for a Sunday night lecture; and to the assembled 
congregation I related in some detail the reasons why 
Nicholas I. had exiled the Molokains, and under what disa- 
bilities they now labored. On my return to Boston I repeated 
the story before the Unitarian Club and the Boston Associa- 
tion of Ministers. Because of this recital and the interest 
awakened, a committee was appointed to see what could be 
done to help the Molokains and liberal students (Baptists) 
and what funds raised with which to pay for the translating 
into Russian of such literature as it was thought best to 
send. 

The first difficulty in the way of the committee was, How 
shall we get the tracts and books into the hands of the 
Molokains? This difficulty obviated, the next question was, 
Who will translate our simple statements of faith into the 
Molokains’ vernacular? 

The committee is now happy to say that this problem has 
also been solved; and Mr. Sunderland’s book on the Bible 
(one of the best things, in my opinion, for the purpose) is 
already translated into the Russian language. Perhaps an 
extract from Mr. Bowie’s letter will state in few words just 
what has been done up to the present time. Mr. Bowie of 
London, as many of the Aegéster readers know, is the 
secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
He writes as follows to Mr. Sunderland : — 

“Mr. Tchertkoff thinks that your book on the Bible 
would be the best preparation for introducing Unitarian 
thought into Russia. Is there any chance of any one assist- 
ing in this workin America? Could not a letter or editorial 
note be inserted in the Christian Register, calling attention 
to the fact that the book is all translated already, and is 
awaiting publication, and that Mr. Tchertkoff, Tolstoi’s 
friend, will publish the volume if some monetary help — say 
fifty or sixty pounds— is forthcoming? The British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association has voted twenty-five pounds 
to publish in Russian some tracts from Channing, Parker, 
Armstrong, and others. Mr. Tchertkoff says that the in- 
formation contained in your book on the Bible is indispen- 
sable as a preparation of the way for making acceptable such 
writings as those of Channing and other Unitarians.” 

As chairman of the committee, I follow out Mr. Bowie’s 
suggestion, and insert this letter in the Register, with the 
hope that some reader may be moved to furnish us with the 
whole or some part of the money we now need. If the 
American committee had, say, some $300 at its disposal it 
could at once co-operate with Mr. Bowie and Mr. Tchertkoff, 
and in a short time the needed book and various tracts 
would be on their way to the interior of the Russian Empire. 

“The censorship has made the circulation of my works so 
difficult that most people who have read the decree of the 
Synod have not the least idea of what I have written about 
religion.” So Tolstoi tells us in his last communication. I 
remember, when I visited him some ten years ago, that one of 
the causes which gave him most sorrow was the knowledge 
that in spite of all the efforts to simplify and popularize 
spiritual Christianity the authorities brought to naught by 
its restrictions nearly everything he did. Does it not seem 
cowardly to let this grand old man fight alone the battle for 
a nobler and truer interpretation of the religion of Jesus? 
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And if we are pledged, as we said at Saratoga, to do more 
and better work for the kingdom of God, is it not as neces- 
sary to do some of that work in Russia as in America? 

Once again I see Tolstci standing, as I did on that cold, 
gray day at Yasnai Polygafia when I drove away from his 
home. He stands there as the personification of the highest 
ideals, the embodiment of the awakened conscience. I wave 
my hand to him in a last farewell. Faintly I hear his words 
as they float to my ear: “And will you help me?” The 
opportunity to help him, to help our Molokain brethren, has 
arrived. Who will be the first to give to the committee for 
our publication fund? 


Was Huxley a Religious Man? 


BY REV. BRADLEY GILMAN. 


The mere suggestion that Thomas Huxley — avowed 
agnostic— had any religion whatever would have drawn a 
smile of contempt from Gladstone or the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, and a smile of amusement from the great biologist 
himself. 

Nevertheless, under any broad construction of the.word 
“religion,” and with a sympathetic interpretation of Hux- 
ley’s life and character, he must be granted at least “ benefit 
of clergy”; and, although admission to the “reserved” 
inner court of the temple might be denied him, he should at 
least have “standing room” granted him in the crowded 
court of the Gentiles. 

Not only did Huxley frankly avow—what many hold in 
secret—his inability to assure himself of the existence of 
God, but he also repudiated — somewhat defiantly — certain 
of the ethical teachings of Jesus. For example, whereas 
most men accept the ideal of conduct embodied in ‘“ Love 
your enemies,” yet make but little approach to this in their 
daily lives, Huxley. candidly declared that he loved his 
friends and hated his enemies. 

Such a position as this, openly taken, and such contro- 
versies as those with Gladstone and the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, alienated from him the approval and sympathy of 
nearly the entire Christian world. Yet those controversies 
were mainly theological rather than religious, and related 
more to points of Hebrew cosmogony and matters of Bibli- 
cal authority than to the spiritual life of man and his 
present relation to the living God. 

However, the great majority of people fail to analyze 
minutely, when their feelings are aroused; and the brave 
biologist’s name is made synonymous to-day, in many pul- 
pits, with the words “ infidel,” ‘ unbeliever,”’ and “ heathen.” 
But the more’ impartial student of religious progress is in- 
terested to determine at what position, short of Christianity, 
Huxley stopped, and to decide whether the position he did 
occupy was not distinctly religious. 

Faith in God, the sense of an overwhelming providence, 
when a man really has it, and does not borrow it, or use 
words that are hollow mockeries, such a faith comes, not 
from logic or the painstaking accumulation of facts, but as 
a resultant of diverse impressions; as a perception, an 
intuition, flashing through the man’s reflections as he faces 
some experience, sensuous or mental, external or internal, in 
physical nature or in humanity, In Huxley’s diary a quota- 
tion, made when he was seventeen, from Carlyle, bears 
directly upon this matter: “The healthy understanding is 
neither the argumentative nor the logical, but the intuitive ; 
for the end of understanding is not to prove and find 
reasons, but ... to know and believe.” 

Whatever Huxley’s attitude may have been, as a youth, 
toward this realm of perception, lying outside of logic and 
perceived facts, as a man, he refused to enter it; yet it is 
the field of music, poetry, painting, invention, and the mysti- 
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cal elements of religion, it is the habitat of genius and the 
source of most of our human advance. Why did Huxley 
refuse to enter it? ey, 

Huxley’s nature was one that gained such truth as it could 
gain by active inquiry: it did not attain truth which comes 
by passive receptivity. There is a passage in “The Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table,” wherein Dr. Holmes says that 
the poet in his highest utterances knows that he is but a 
channel of expression for some higher power,— when his 
loftiest hour comes, it is given him, in that hour, what he 
shall say. Huxley knew very little about that kind of ex- 
perience, and knew little about the truth or the faith which 
comes out of such experiences. But the poets have known 
it, and the prophets, and many of the lowliest of the sons of 
men. It was known to the tent-maker of Tarsus, and to the 
humble fishermen of Lake Tiberias, and—most fully and 
clearly of all—to the Carpenter of Nazareth town, Jesus the 
Christ, the messenger of God, the illuminator of human life. 

The discovery and promulgation of truth was Thomas 
Huxley’s aim in life, and his words and deeds verified it. 
He loved the truth, he served it, he suffered for it. His 
loyalty to it was almost fanatical, as he himself confesses. 
In a letter to Kingsley his intense feeling for the right 
flames like that of a Hebrew prophet. He writes: “I must 
hold by what seems to me right. I may be wrong; and, in 
that case, I know I shall have to pay the penalty for being 
wrong. I can only say with Luther, ‘God help: me, I can- 
not do otherwise.’ ” 

When a man feels in that way about the truth, and acts up 
to it, he has laid hold of something which we must call 
“religion,” whether we wish to or not. And we may the 
more justly and confidently call such a man a religious man 
because theologians long ago agreed that God is manifested 
through three channels; namely, goodness, beauty, and 
truth. None of us comprehends the Supreme Being equally 
through all these. Our natures vary; and, when you finda 
man who loves truth with such intensity as did Thomas 


. Huxley, either the word “religion” must be broadened to in- 


clude him and his great passion or that word must be dis- 
carded and a larger and better one found. 

The total progress of the world is greater than the prog- 
ress of any one church, or college, or reform, or science, 
or nation. In the unending warfare for truth and right 
which the world forever wages, with its brute inheritance of 
low desires, let not him who stands robed at the altar look 
askance at him who stands beside the microscope or the 
crucible! Let not the brave men who storm some frowning 
citadel of sin scorn the brave men who flank some bristling 
line of bigotry and prejudice! ; 

The gnawing canker which is honeycombing and paralyz- 
ing the organized Christian Church to-day is insincerity and 
hypocrisy, and that was utterly foreign to Huxley’s nature. 
The quality which is most needed to-day, to give power to 
the pulpit and earnestness to the pews, is conviction of 
some kind of truth, and loyalty to that conviction. 

- And, when the now languishing Church of Christ shall re- 
vive (as revive it will during this century), its new life will 
come through the acquisition, from men like Huxley, of an 
unfaltering loyalty to truth, and the application, reverently 
and fearlessly, of the scientific method, so far as is possible, 
to all things ecclesiastical and theological. 

The world will sweep on into new, vital interpretation of 
Christ’s gospel. Christ will come again to earth, as from 
exile. Blind leaders of the blind will cease from their aim- 
less, fruitless leadership. Sadducaic doubt will be pushed 
aside, and Pharisaic tongues will be silenced. And, when 
the Christ does come again to his kingdom, in the hearts of 


men, and again bears witness to the truth, as of old, men will 


look back and see that he, as a messenger of truth, as a 
prophet of righteousness, had a forerunner. His coming 


was prepared for; and who better shall be pointed out as 
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the rough, hardy, even ‘denunciatory prophet of the wilder- 
‘ness than a fearless truth-seeker and truth-speaker, like 
‘Thomas Huxley, who was not permitted by his own spiritual 
_limitations to enter into the full light of the new day, but 
sai in the dawn, and heralded its coming and prepared its 
pat \ 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


“What will you make of Sickness?” * 


There is a gospel of good health which is blessed, but sometimes 
there is an insolence and bigotry about good health which results in 
great injustice. Some of the noblest and sweetest souls have become 
such because, in the exigencies of pain and trouble, they have been 
driven back to the soul within the soul, and there have found the 
Secret of strength and peace. Some of the wisest and most helpful men 
and women came to their heritage of spiritual power, being made per- 
fect through suffering. — Brevity in the Christian Register. 


“ But what if I should be sick?” 

It will then be for the best that you should be sick. 

“ Who will take care of me?” 

God and your friends. 

“T shall lie on a hard bed.” 

But like a man. 

“ T shall not have a convenient room.” 

Then you will be sick in an inconvenient one. 

‘“ Health is a good; sickness, an evil.” 

No, sir. But what? A right use of health is a good; a 
wrong one, an evil. So that, in truth; it is possible to be a 
gainer even by sickness. 

Now is your time for a fever, bear it well. For thirst, 
bear it well. For hunger, bear it well. Is it not in your 
power? Who shall restrain you?... Here is the test of 
the matter. Here is the trial of the philosopher ; for a fever 
is a part of life, as is a walk, a voyage, or a journey. Do 
you read when you are walking? No, nor ina fever. But, 
when you walk well, you attend to what belongs to a walker. 
So, if you bear a fever well, you have everything belonging 
to one in a fever. What isit to bear a fever well? Not to 
blame either man or God; not to be afflicted at what hap- 
pens ; to await death in a right and becoming manner; and 
to do what is to be done. - When the physician enters, not 
to dread what he may say; nor, if he should tell you that you 
are doing well, to be too much rejoiced. For what good has 
he told you? When you were in health, what good did it 
do you? Not tobe dejected when he tells you that you are 
very ill; for what is it to be very ill?...If I think as I 
ought about it, what hurt will it any longer do me? Will it 
not rather be even an advantage to me? If, then, I think as 
I ought of poverty, of sickness, of political disorder, is not 
that enough for me? Why, then, must I any longer seek 

_ good or evil in externals? ; 

Do you rather contemplate death, change, torture, exile, 
and all these with courage and reliance on Him who hath 
called you to them, and judged you worthy a post in which 
you may show what reason can do when it encounters the 
inevitable. 

For two rules we should always have ready: that ¢here zs 
nothing good or evil save in the will; and that we are not to 
lead events, but to follow them. 

_ If we had feared not death or exile, but fear itself, we 
should have studied not to fall into what appears to us to be 
evil... Besides, through this negligence, we always exag- 
gerate, and represent things greater than the reality. In a 
voyage, for instance, casting my eyes down upon the ocean 
‘below, and looking around me, and seeing no land, I am 
beside myself, and imagine that, if I should be shipwrecked, 
I must swallow all that ocean; nor does it occur to me that 
three pints are enough forme. What is it, then, that alarms 
me? The ocean? No, but my own impressions. Again, 


* nged from the Discourses of Epictetus, translated by T. W. Higginson, and 
published by Little, Brown & Co. 
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‘in an earthquake, I imagine the city is going to fall on me; 


but is not one little stone enough to knock my brains out? 
What is’ it, then, that oppresses and makes us beside our- 
selves? Why, what else but our own impressions? For 
what is it but mere impressions that distress him who leaves 
his country, and is separated from his acquaintance and 
friends and place and usual manner of life? 

Farther yet, when any delusive appearance molests you 
(for this may not depend on you), strive against it, and con- 
quer it through reason. Do not suffer it to gain strength 
nor to lead you indefinitely on, beguiling you at its own will. 
If you are at Gyaros, do not represent to yourself the man- 
ner of living at Rome,— how many pleasures you used to find 
there and how many would attend your return,— but dwell 
rather on this point: how he who must live at Gyaros may 
live there nobly. And, if you are at Rome, do not represent 
to yourself the manner of living at Athens; but consider only 
how you ought to live where you are, 

Lastly, for all other pleasures substitute the consciousness 
that you are obeying God, and performing, not in word, but 
in deed, the duty of a wise and good man... . See that your 
fears are vain, your appetites vain. Seek not good from with- 
out, seek it within yourselves, or you will never find it. 
For this reason He now brings me hither, now sends me 
thither; sets me before mankind, poor, powerless, sick; 
banishes me to Gyaros; leads me to prison; not that He 
hates me — Heaven forbid! for who hates the most faith- 
ful of his servants? Nor that He neglects me,— for He 
neglects not one of the smallest things, — but to exercise me, 
and make use of me as a witness to others. Appointed 
to such a service, do I.still care where I am, or with whom, 
or what is said of me, instead of being wholly attentive 
to God and to His orders and commands? : 

Having these principles always at hand, and practising 
them by yourself, and making them ready for use, you will 
never want any one to comfort and strengthen you. ... Only 
do not make a parade over it, nor grow insolvent upon it. 
But show it by your actions ; and, though no one else should 
notice it, be content that you are blessed. 

Bring whatever you please, and I will turn it into good. 
Bring sickness, death, want, reproach, trial for life. All 
these, by the rod of Hermes, shall turn to advantage. 
“What will you make of death?” Why, what but an orna- 
ment to you? what but a means of your showing, by action, 
what that man is who knows and follows the will of nature? 
“ What will you make of sickness?” J will show its nature. 
I will make a good figure in it. I will be composed and 
happy. I will not beseech my physician, nor yet will I 
pray to die. What need you ask further? Whatever you 
give me, I will make it happy, fortunate, respectable, and 
eligible. 

Shall it be poverty? Bring it, and you shall see what 
poverty is when it is met well. Would you have power? 
Bring toils, too, along with it. Banishment? Wherever I 
go, it will be well with me there; for it was well with me 
here, not on account of the place, but of the principles 
which I shall carry away with me,— for no one can deprive me 
of these. On the contrary, they alone are my property, and 
cannot be taken away; and their possession suffices me 
wherever I am or whatever I do. 

I have placed my pursuits under the direction of God. 
Is it His will that I should have a fever? It is my will, too. 
Ts it His will that I should pursue anything? It is my will. 
too. Is it His will that I should desire? It is my will, too, 
Is it His will that I should obtain anything? It is mine, 
too. Is it not His will? It is not mine. Is it His will that 
I should be tortured? Then it is my will to be tortured. 
Is it His will that I should die? Then it is my will to die. 

I would be found studying this, that I may be able to say 
to God: “Have I transgressed Thy commands? Have I 
perverted: the powers, the senses, the instincts, which Thou 
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Have I everaccused Thee or censured Thy 
dispensations? I have been sick, because it was Thy pleas- 
ure, like others; but I willingly, I have been poor, it being 
Thy will; but with joy. I have not been in power, because 
it was not Thy will; and power I have never desired. Hast 
Thou ever seen me saddened because of this? Have I not 
always approached Thee with a cheerful countenance, pre- 
pared to execute Thy commands and the indications of Thy 
will?- Is it Thy pleasure that I should depart from this 
assembly? I depart. I give Thee all thanks that Thou hast 
thought me worthy to have a share in it with T hee; to be- 
hold Thy works, and to join with Thee in comprehending Thy 
administration.” Let death overtake me while I am think- 
ing, while I am writing, while I am reading, such things as 
these. 

Boldly make a desperate push, man, as the saying is, for 
prosperity, for freedom, for magnanimity. Lift up your 
head at last, as being free from slavery. Dare to look up 
to God, and say: “ Make use of me for the future as Thou 
wilt. I amof the same mind: I am one with Thee. Lead 
me whither Thou wilt. Clothe me in whatever dress Thou 
wilt. Is it Thy will that I should be in a public or a private 
condition, dwell here or be banished, be poor or rich? 
Under all these circumstances I will testify unto Thee before 
men.” 

Have you not received faculties by which you may 
support every event? Have you not received greatness of 
soul? Have you not received a manly spirit? Have you 
not received patience? What signifies to me anything that 
happens, while my soul is above it? What shall disconcert 
or trouble or appear grievous to me? Shall I not use my 
powers to that purpose for which I received them rather 
than lament and groan at every casualty? 

“True, no doubt; but I have such a disagreeable 
catarrh!” Attend to your diseases, then, as best you can. 
Do you say it is unreasonable that there should be such a 
discomfort in the world? 

And how much better is it that you should have a catarrh 
than complain? Pray, what figure do you think Hercules 
would have made if there had not been a lion and a hydra 
and a stag and unjust and brutal men whom he expelled 
and cleared away? And what would he have done if none 
of these had existed? Is it not plain that he must have 
wrapt himself up and slept? In the first place, then, he 
would never have become a Hercules by slumbering away 
his whole life in delicacy and ease; or, if he had, what good 
would it have done? What would have been the use of his 
arm and his strength, of his patience and greatness of mind, 
if such circumstances and subjects of action had not roused 
and exercised him? 

‘What, then, must we provide these things for ourselves, 
and introduce a boar and a lion and a hydra into our 
country?” This would be madness and folly. But, as they 
were in being, and to be met with, they were proper subjects 
to call out and exercise Hercules. Do you, therefore, like- 
wise, being sensible of this, consider the faculties you have, 
and, after taking a view of them, say, “‘ Bring on me now, O 
God, what difficulty Thou wilt, for I have faculties granted 
me by Thee, and powers by which I may win honor from 
every event,’”?— no; but you sit trembling for fear this or 
that should happen, and lamenting and mourning and groan- 
ing at what doth happen; and then you accuse the gods. 
For what is the consequence of such baseness but impiety ? 
And yet God hath not only granted these faculties by which 
we may bear every event without being depressed or broken 
by it, but, like a good prince and a true father, hath placed 
their exercise above restraint, compulsion, or hindrance, and 
wholly within our own control; nor hath He reserved a 
power, even to Himself, of hindering or restraining them. 
Having these things free, and your own, will you not use 
them, nor consider what you have received, nor from whom? 


hast given me? 
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But you sit groaning and lamenting, some of you, blind to 
Him who gave them, and not acknowledging your bene- 
factor; and others turn themselves to complaints and accu- 
sations against God! Yet I undertake to show you that 
you have means and powers to exhibit greatness of soul and 
a manly spirit; but what occasion you have to find fault and 
complain, do you show me if you can. 

For, if we had any understanding, ought we not, both in 
public and in private, incessantly to sing and praise the Deity, 
and rehearse His benefits? Ought we not, whether we dig or 
plough or reap, to sing this hymn to God? Great is God, who 
has supplied us with these instruments to till the ground ; great 
is God, who has given us hands and organs of digestion ; 
who has given us to grow insensibly, to breathe in sleep. 
These things we ought forever to celebrate, but to make it 
the theme of the greatest and divinest hymn that he has 
given us the power to appreciate these gifts, and to use them 
well. But, because the most of you are blind and insensible, 
there must be some one to fill this station, and lead, in behalf 
of all men, the hymn to God ; for what else can I do, a lame 
old man, but sing hymns to God? Were I a nightingale, I 
would act the part of a nightingale; were I a swan, the part 
of a swan. But, since I am a reasonable creature, it is my 
duty to praise God. This is my business. I do it. Nor 
will I ever desert this post, so long as it is permitted me ; and 
I call on you to join in the same song. 


They and We. 


With stormy joy, from height on height, 
The thundering torrents leap. : 

The mountain tops, with still delight, 
Their great inaction keep. 


Man only, irked by calm, and rent 
By each emotion’s throes, 
Neither in passion finds content 
Nor finds it in repose. 
i — The Watchman. 


Che Pulpit. 


A Remarkable Experiment and its Lessons. . 


BY REV. JAMES T. BIXBY, PH.D. 


He that looketh into the perfect law of liberty and so continueth, 
being not a hearer that forgetteth, but a doer that worketh, this man 
shall be blessed in his doing.— JAMES i. 25. ; 

English students of social conditions have lately called 
attention to the gréat increase of crime in recent years. 
Within the last half-century the burglaries in London have 


increased fifteen-fold, and other crimes by professional crim- 


inals have run far ahead of the increase of population. In 
our country, in spite of the moral and educational improve- 
ment in so many directions, yet the indictments for crime 
and the number of chronic criminals and deeds of violence 
have swelled in a most disheartening way. ‘The late Charles 
Dudley Warner — a man not given at all to rash statements 
— declared a few years ago “that the great American public 
was manufacturing criminals.” Mr. Warner cited the mis- 
chievous effects of our lockups and jails in confirming 
prisoners in their vicious tendencies, and the corrupting 


influences of laws and prison administration that forced the - 
neophyte in transgression into such intimate intercourse 


with habitual law-breakers. He might have added to this 
the vicious influence of our city slums and dens, and the 


hardening process of that social neglect and imbitterment by 


which the street Arab or wayward girl is pressed on to his 
or her first serious crime. Jacob Riis in his weighty little 


book, “The Genesis of the Gang,” has shown how, little by 
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little, the neglected youth of our congested municipalities 
(victims as they are of inherited passion and irritability, 
‘permitted to grow up without regular work or saving intel- 
lectual tastes, and their abounding physical activities, in the 
absence of needed playgrounds; allowed no innocent vent) 
are insensibly brought into an attitude of chronic enmity 
against all established authority. And, when this pushes a 
young fellow into some overt act that enables his traditional 
enemy, the policenian, to shut him up in jail, our wretched 
prison system is apt to send him out at the end of his term 
as a professional criminal. 

One of the great problems for all our civil administrators 
and students of social conditions is, How can we arrange 
those social conditions so as to make honest men and 
women? Howcan the young whose feet have begun to slip, 
or who have suffered a first fall, be raised up and made to 
stand before the world in usefulness and self-respect? No 
doubt in almost every case of transgression the hereditary 
nature was not as strong of will nor as pure of purpose as 
it should have been. Had it been, the temptation, powerful 
as it was, would not have overcome it. But neither does a 
poor heredity explain everything. No matter how much ex- 
plosive phosphorus and sulphur there may be in the lucifer 
match, the elements lie dormant and harmless until some 
outside force gives them the friction that excites their in- 
flammable qualities. Give the most impetuous, even animal 
impulses wise training and innocent surroundings, and the 
outcome may be quite wholesome. The passionate nature 
shows itself only in the greater vigor and virility of the man’s 
contributions to social good. No broad-minded student ever 
lays the whole blame on heredity. There must be combined 
with it, as accomplices in any evil conduct, a mischievous 
environment, a bad social and penal system. 

* In the ocean of humanity, crime is a sum of certain social 
causes. Among the largest tributaries—a veritable Ama- 
zon, indeed — is the appetite for strong drink. Other black 
and mighty streams that swell its tides are the habits of 
indolence, the fierce torrents of sensual passion, the taints 
of insanity, epilepsy, and all kinds of nameless diseases in- 
volving physical degeneracy. Our customary punishments, 
also, have been too inflexible, considering little but the 
offence, not the nature of the offender, and his permanent 
good and reform. Our laws, also, have been too vindictive 
toward the criminal (often a mere victim of circumstances) 
rather than designed to repress or remove the cause. The 
influence of severe penalties as suppressers of crime has 
been quite overrated. Experience shows that the fear of the 
scaffold is a weak preventive against murder, and appre- 
hension of incarceration in prison is no strong deterrent 
against thieving. Side by side with the unwise and irregu- 
lar severity toward thoughtless first breaches of the law 
there has been a no less mischievous laxity and carelessness 
toward habitual offenders; and, in general, there has been 
a lack of sympathy and encouragement, a gross neglect of 
moral training, and needed development of personal will, self- 


control, and sense of responsibility. 


- Now are such things inevitable? Where may we find and 
rectify the deeper roots of these social upas-trees? Hiabit- 
ual criminals are not made in an hour or by a single trans- 
_ gression. Like everything else, they have their evolution. 


_ Whence do they come? Observation says they come, as all 


other men and women come, from the boys and girls. They 
come from the neglected youth, allowed to struggle up. as 
they may, amid the temptations of the great world. The 
streets of a great city have well been called “the devil’s 
_ kindergarten.” 
slum districts, early grow familiar with vice and too often 
The street gamins are the 
terror of the police, the despair of the city missionary, and 


unnatural limitations of their rightful liberty, and grow up to 


puzzle of the social reformer. They look on laws as 


.. 
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There the young folks, especially in the . 
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be the plagues of society. The safety and civilization of 
cities seems to depend, in large measure, on the problem how 
to civilize and Christianize these small social Bedoweens, 
who fear not God nor regard men, but whose street educa- 
tion presents to them as the admirable hero the one who can 
most shrewdly get around the law and outwit the police. 

_ Save the boys and girls, and you save the nation. But 
allow them to develop their lower tendencies, and society will 
soon be overrun with a pestilent horde of professional law- 
breakers. Now the social settlements and mission schools 
have done what they could mildly to counteract the influence 
of the gang. The reformatories and houses of correction 
have taken the wilder and more incorrigible, and given them 
heroic treatment. But neither has been sufficient. Is there 
no better way,—no more permanent and radical a cure? 
Such a better way and more radical cure, I am glad to say, 
has been worked out. 

Last year I was fortunate enough to hear, from the lips of 
its founder, a most interesting description of a social experi- 
ment that has splendidly illustrated this better way. It is an 
experiment so pregnant with suggestions, not merely to the 
student of criminal reform, but to the statesman, to the 
ecclesiastic, to every voter or head of a family, that I venture 
to give a brief account of it. What I refer to is that unique 
industrial and reform school in the town of Freeville, of our 
own State, founded by Mr. William F. George, under the name 
of the George Junior Republic. Mr. George’s observations 
as a reporter and detective in New York City had awakened 
him to the grave problem presented by the lot of neglected 
youth in great cities, and their too frequent slipping into evil 
ways. Moved by the degradation surrounding the poor and 
neglected children of New York, he began giving several 
hundred of them each summer an outing vacation in the 
country. Physically he found them bettered, but little im- 
proved morally. Getting all things free, their parasitic ten- 
dencies and drift toward pauperism seemed strengthened. 
No ordinary discipline or punishments had much effect in 
making them orderly or industrious or weaning them from 
their turbulence, gambling, stealing, swearing, tricky eva- 
sions, and other vices. Accidentally, he found that, when one 
of their own number was placed in command, the order was 
much better. There was no glory to be had from outwitting 
an equal, but a great deal of ignominy in suffering punish- 
ment at his hands. Turbulent as the boys were against 
foreign authorities placed over them, they showed a strong 
sense of justice when the determination of penalties was left 
to a jury of their own number. 

Inspired by this success of the boys in administering the 
law in small ways, with astonishing boldness and sagacity 
Mr. George decided to make the whole colony of boys and 
girls a strictly self-governing one. The young folk should 
not only try one another for breaches of peace, but make 
their own laws and enforce them upon one another. The 
boys and girls in the settlement who were over twelve years 
of age were organized into a republic, patterned roughly after 
the model of the United States government and the laws. of 
the State of New York, so that the lessons learned through 
life in this industrial community might be in line with . 
those of mature life. The cabinet officers and various 
others are elected by popular suffrage. The executive offi- 
cers, such as police, judge, sheriff, senator, etc., are ap- 
pointed as rewards of good behavior, and powerfully draw 
out the ambition of all. Most of the boys, it is said, would 
rather be policeman than be president. A currency of 
stamped tin discs was instituted, in which all work, good 
lessons and behavior, were paid for. In the same coin, 
also, meals were bought and fines imposed for disobedience 
and taxes assessed to support the government of the little 
colony. At first, of course, some foolish laws found their 
way on to the statute book. But, as each law was strictly en- 
forced, it took only a short time to show the wisdom or folly 
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of a new measure. In the beginning the paupers, who had 
idled away their time, and so earned no currency to pay for 
their meals, were fed at the expense of the Republic, but in 
a humiliating fashion,— at a second table, without any cloth. 
But before long the industrious ones began to realize the 
burdens which idlers imposed on the State, and it was 
enacted that those who would not work should not eat. 
The sick were allowed to be fed in the hospital. The new- 
comer was received as a guest for the first two days. But, 
after that, if he did not go to work, he must starve. It did 
not take long to bring even the lazy and rebellious to terms. 
The work about the farm, such as planting, harvesting, 
weeding, road-building, gardening, and hotel-keeping, laun- 
dry, shoe-shop, etc., is done by the boys and girls, the boy 
officers letting it out by contract. Wages are paid once a 
week. No favors are shown to those who will not do their 
part nor to those who recklessly spend their earnings in the 
first few days of the week. The restaurants and rooms are 
of various grades. The first class have better food, linen, 
and individual chairs, and curtains and pictures in their 
sleeping-rooms. The second and third class have inferior 
meals and accommodations, bare walls and only a bunk in a 
common loft. If a boy will play instead of work, or fool 
away his money on candy, or have it confiscated in fines for 
disobedience, violations of cleanliness, swearing, gambling, 
etc., then he has to go to the “garoot,” as this poorest of 
roomsand tables iscalled. But he who is industrious, prudent, 
and studious, who refrains from smoking, fighting, and other 
violations of the laws of the community, he lives at the swell 
hotels of the community, called the Republic and the 
Waldorf. For the most serious outbreaks of disorder: the 
offender, after a trial before a jury of his fellows, is sent to 
the jail,—no play-house, but a rude building with small cells, 
veritable bars and high windows, slat beds and prison fare, 
guarded by jailers of their own number. A civil service 
examination, covering the ordinary English branches, keeps 
the ignorant and inattentive from obtaining the coveted posi- 
tions of judge, counsel, sheriff, policeman, or health commis- 
sioner. A new-comer is apt to spend a large part of his 
first month in jail. Then he catches the spirit of the place, 
sees that there is no glory nor sympathy for him in playing 
the idler nor the rebel; and he settles down to steady work. 
Some of the older ones, who get to be entirely trusted, go to 
the high school of the town; and three have actually fitted 
themselves for college. 

When it is recollected that the boys and girls of the Re- 
public are a hundred of the worst out of the streets of New 
York, Buffalo, Brooklyn and other cities, those whom their 
parents or guardians have given up as incorrigibly wayward 
and careless, or those who by orphanage or bad inheritance 
have been started on a criminal career, it is certainly re- 
markable that they themselves should enact such prohibi- 
tions as we have noticed, with heavy penalties against those 
vices that are the very essence of the criminal life,— laziness, 
thieving, gambling, smoking, impurity, and profanity,— and 
should enforce them with a rigor that bespeaks a strong 
public sentiment. In the trials of offenders a strong sense 
of justice mingled with wise mercy has been shown. Only 
one case of attempted bribery has occurred, punished 
most severely by the boys when it was discovered. Some of 
the boys, of course, have run away. Some have been taken 
away prematurely by their guardians. But among those 
who have stayed as long as Mr. George felt they should stay 
there is not one who has not done credit to the institution. 
There is not one of its graduates who has not become an 
upright, self-supporting citizen in the larger community 
which he has entered, having thoroughly appropriated the 
lessons of obedience to law, industry, and respect for the 
rights of others that the miniature Republic of Freeville has 
so wisely instilled. ‘Through the developing power of self- 
government the former prejudice against authority, and ad- 
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miration for rebellion and turbulence, has been removed. 
Through habits of industry, enforced as the great world en- 
forces it on the adult, by the natural penalties of want and 
starvation, the vagrant and spasmodic tendencies that foster 
tramp and criminal life are rooted out. The esprit de corps 
of the young fellows is enlisted on the side not of disorder, 
but of order and industry ; and boys whose previous ambition 
had been to get the better of the policeman, and who shared 
the sentiment of the submerged truth that “the world owed 
them a living ” without their doing any work themselves,— 


these boys have acquired an admirable reverence for law. 


and sense of personal responsibility. They have watched 
out for evasions of fellow law-breakers with astonishing sharp- 
ness, and become inexorable in demanding that the boy who 
chooses to lie on the grass instead of handling a hoe should 
not be supported by his more industrious fellows, but must 
pay for his dinner before he eat it. In short, it is a philan- 
thropic work without any of the pauperizing influences of 
ordinary charities, and has become a model to other juvenile 
reformatories far and wide. 

For all who are undertaking to prevent vice and crime 
this institution is, then, a most notable experiment. Let its 
pattern be imitated and multiplied in additional institutions, 
sufficient to handle and redeem the great army of neglected 
or tempted youth in our municipal slums, and it would re- 
new the face of society. Let its principles be adopted and 
spread as they should be in the reform institutions and 
houses of correction of other States and who can estimate the 
importance and beneficence of the changes it would make, 
“converting paupers and criminals into peaceful and up- 
right citizens and transmuting girls whose feet were-already 
turned toward perdition into chaste and industrious lives ay 


The system of training that Mr. George has used with 


such splendid results is indorsed by our most distinguished 
teachers and philosophers as based on thoroughly sound 
educational principles. 
May we not (I would next ask) extend it with advantage 
into many other and broader fields of life? I believe that 
we can and ought to do so. We ought to extend these 


principles into our ordinary schools and into family life. 


In our ordinary schools is there not too great neglect of the 
great educational law that the young are best developed 
through their productive activities? Nothing teaches the 
young like positive, visible achievement in doing or produc- 
ing something. Of course, this is no discovery of Mr. 
George’s. Froebel long ago taught it. But it needs to be 
continually brought to the attention of all our teachers and 
school committees. Book-learning is only a surface educa- 
tion, a semi-development. The hand and the eye ought to 
be simultaneously trained. The boys and girls must have a 
moral and industrial training, in habits of labor and per- 
severance and practical judgment, if our common-school 
education is not to be a great disappointment. Practice in 
the use of tools and industrial training ought to be given a 
larger share in our common schools, not only for its money- 


making value, but also for its moral training, its honor to — 
honest labor, and the habits of regular and healthful exertion 


which it fosters. 

“In our family life, also, the same industrial training should 
be reinstated. In olden days—as is still the case in farm- 
ing districts— young folks had an ample sufficiency of 
household chores to see to, to maintain healthy habits of in- 
dustry. But in the more artificial life of to-day, in our large 
cities and increased wealth and fashionable style of living, 
there is hardly any chance for this. 
well-to-do grow up in a gilded pauperism. Like the common 
pauper, they sow not, neither do they spin, but expect to be 
well cared for without earning anything; and, if they do not 
obtain all that they want, they ascribe it to meanness or 
caprice on the part/of their elders. I think that every boy 


and girl over twelve ought to have his thrift encouraged and 


The children of the © 
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his sense of property rights and duties trained by some 
money that is all his own. But he ought to earn it, not ex- 
pect to get something for nothing. By certain defined indus- 
trial tasks or tests of good behavior, he should give a guid pro 
guo,— not get it, all the same, no matter what his desert, good 
or ill, might be. The family life, that is, should initiate the 
child in the great laws of God’s discipline in the world,— that 
only what a man sows can he expect to reap. 

In the study of criminals, one of the most noticeable 
things, common to them, is their general lack of any trade or 
regular means of livelihood, and, indeed, their positive dis- 
taste to any regular occupation. The tramp, as Mr. Wyckoff 
has shown, is a tramp from choice, not from necessity. It is 
a voluntary reversion to the barbaric life. If training is be- 
gun early, even the degenerate may acquire that habit of 
methodical work that disciplines and moderates all the vio- 
lent passions. But, when allowed to grow up in idleness, he 
becomes fixed in that inferior type of life which to all anthro- 
pologists suggests a reversion to olden savagery. 

Another fundamental principle of education with which 
the George Junior Republic may instruct the ordinary head 
of a family is that in youth it is most important to appeal 
predominantly to those motives which will be operative in 
after-life. The great object in family training is to cultivate 
in the young a capacity for self-control and self-government. 
The great mistake made in most homes, where the young 


_ folk have got into their teens, is too much benevolent des- 


ca 


‘trariness of the parental control. 


potism, always meant, of course, for good, but apt to work 
out into lifelong mischief. It is so much easier to the 
parents to exact a habit of implicit submission to their own 
arbitrary and overwhelming power than it is to develop the 
‘“‘habit of obeying the dictates of honor and duty, through 
the reason and will power of the son or daughter.” 

Now do not misunderstand me. There is atime in the 
life of the child when this instant obedience should be de- 
manded, and this benevolent despotism should be exerted. 
There is a period when motives of fear or dread of physical 
punishment may well be emphasized, But these motives and 
methods (which the family training and school education of 
the past have used so exclusively) are transitory. They 
answer only for the very young. ‘They lose their value and 
become poisonous, oftentimes, when a youth gets into his 
teens. Yet in- too many families the young child, from 
birth to eight or nine years of age,— ze., in the most plastic 
and formative period,— is treated asa mere plaything, and al- 
lowed to do pretty much as it pleases. Its tender years are 
supposed to be unready as yet for any compulsion to obedi- 
ence; and so the spoiled child grows up into a headstrong 
and undisciplined youth, a nuisance to all around it. Then 
the parents, awakening to their mistake, resort, when too 
late, to severe penalties, and try to put the young fellow back 
into the leading-strings of infancy; and at the very time 
when they ought to be giving him larger freedom and dis- 
cretion, and by promotion to the dignities of moral suasion 
unfold his conscience and power of self-control, they strive to 
teduce him to an unthinking machine. The result is to turn 
his opening sense of right and wrong into a fixed and often 
perverse opposition to what he deems the injustice and arbi- 
Every rebellious impulse 
within is inflamed. A chronic enmity to law and order is 
fostered. The growing intellect turns its ingenuity into the 
channel of shifts, evasions, and stubborn resistance to all 
authority. 

Now a wise parent pursues the opposite course. He 
begins discipline in the first six months. In early childhood 
he insists on unquestioning obedience. But when, at ten or 
twelve, reason and conscience and the nascent manhood and 
womanhood manifest themselves, then the sagacious parent 
adopts the plan of the George Junior Republic. Increased 
freedom is granted: the boy is thrown more on his own 
responsibility. The son and daughter. are sympathetically 
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consulted about the family problems. Father and mother 
drop the rod and become counsellors and friends; and the 
young people, in the dignity of their larger liberty, will grow 
in self-control and sense of responsibility in proportion as 
they grow in knowledge and maturity of judgment. 

This transition line from childhood to youth and its mo- 
mentous change of governmental methods is something to be 
carefully noted and attended to in every well-ordered house- 
hold. ‘The home is the cradle of the State. He who would 
fully develop all the powers folded there will not seek to screen 
the young from responsibility, but rather will court it. Life’s 
challenge is not weakly to be evaded, but manfully met by 
all who would win its victories. Every father and mother 
should bear in mind the pregnant words of Helen Campbell : 
“To-day we are studying the child and recognizing as new 
something old in time, yet never acted upon before; namely 
that in the soul of the child lies the future of the race, 
that the future is built on the homes of the race,— homes 
developed and perfected by every means that science and 
art can bring to bear.” ... 


YONKERS, N.Y. 


Spiritual Life. 


The earth is not the prison-house of a race condemned to 
be circumscribed during the first stage of its immortal 
career by the fearful curse of God; but it is the beautiful 
and appropriate scene of human endeavor and trial, of 
human aspiration and success, on which we are fully per- 
suaded that the tenderest blessing of God’s parental love is 
ever resting.— Charles C. Coe. i 


ab 

When God gives us Love, he gives it forever. Superficial 
sympathies, based on accident, on proximity, or common in- 
terests of the hour, are fugitive. But the love which sees 
what is best in us, and cares for that, is something which 
cannot pass away. For this is like God’s love. He is the 
God of the living, and loves the living part, the immortal 
part, of our nature.— Selected. 


& 


Let us do the most we can to make the home a place 
where the children shall grow helpful, natural, happier, 
toward the noblest manhood and womanhood. Let us re- 
member that it is the little things that make up the atmos- 
phere. The kind word to the child, the little fault-finding, 
the little nagging,—it is just these little tiny things that 
make the comfort or discomfort of the home.— J/iot J. 
Savage. 

& 

Throw off the harness of your daily lives, get from be- 
neath the hammer that beats the life from out your souls. 
Go to the smiles of our great Mother Earth, and up from 
them look for the smile of our great Father,— God,— and 
the dull thud of your sluggish pulse will bound with new 
life;.... and you will see, not flower and sky, not beauty and 
summer, but the great Immanent Spirit of them all,— him in 
whom you, as they, live, move, and have your being.— 
J. FF. W. Ware. 

8 


PRAYER. 


O Father, our spirits thirst for thee. Hide not thyself 
from our supplication. If only through much tribulation we 
can find thee, teach us to bear our cross, that we may be 
thine. Thy will is ever blessed. In joy and in sorrow we 
would worship thee. All ours are thine, all thine are ours 
while we love thee. Thy will be done in us evermore. 
Amen. 


. 
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trees. The night grows bitter cold. The snow- 
flakes fall. Then are heard the footsteps of 
one whom they have never known. The men 
hear nothing. Again it is the women who are 
wisest. 

“Young Blind Girl. I hear walking far off. 

“First Blind Man. 1 hear only the dead 
leaves. ‘ 


upon rocks or stumps, are all unaware of the 
whereabouts of the priest, who left them a 
short time before. Three of the blind women 
mourn and pray without ceasing; another is 
mutely insane, and holds a sleeping child; one 
only is young, and “her body is drenched with 
her beautiful hair.’ A cluster of long, sickly 
asphodels is in bloom close by, not far from the 
priest. In vain the moonlight struggles to 
pierce the depths of the forest. 

Thus we have the cheerless hour, the weird, 
gloomy scene, the blind motionless characters,— 
unusual elements in a drama. The conversa- 
tions are as far out of the ordinary as is the 
plot. Sitting apart, the old blind men, one by 
one, lament that the priest, who brought them 
forth from the asylum, does not return to them, 
Plaintively and vainly they query among them- 
selves as to their whereabouts. In the unnatu- 
ral darkness, they try to find each other, and 
succeed only in stumbling against fallen trees 
and rocks. Though they feel so near together, 
they are unable to reach each other. Again 
they question why the priest does not return. 
The murmur of the sea comes faintly to their 
ears, for they are on a sea-girt island. Piteously 
they wonder what the sound means. Again, 
they grieve that they were brought out of the, 
asylum, and left so helpless to find their way 
back. They wonder what the hour, and whether 
the sun is still shining. Only the women can, 
without sight, divine that there are stars above 
them, and that it must accordingly be night. 

“I believe there are stars. I hear them,” 
avers the very old blind woman. 

“So do I,” echoes the young blind girl. 

“J hear only the noise of our breathing,” 
alleges the second blind man. 

“I believe the women are right,” comes de- 
cidedly from the very old blind man. 

Thus always, in their blind questionings of 
what they cannot know, the same verdict as to 
the superior intuitions of the women is given. 
“JT believe the women are right.” It is Maeter- 
linck’s unfailing tribute to the spiritual insight 
of women. 

Thus, in an allegory, we are shown humanity 
blindly seeking the spiritual path without the 
spiritual guide,x—the Church. Also the pitiful 
remoteness of all human beings from those 
who are nearest to them in life, and the inability 
of all to understand themselves, is here shad- 
owed forth : — : 

“The Young Blind Girl—I have never seen 
myself. 

“The Very Old Blind Man.—We have never 
seen each other. We ask and we reply. We 
live together, but we know not what we are! 
...In vain we touch each other with both 
hands.... Years and years we have been to- 
gether, and we have never seen each other! 
You would say we were forever alone !” 

Fear falls upon the sightless group, and they 
shudder and dread their fate. The sea roars. 
The forests stir with a mighty wind. The 
blind are panic-stricken. They know not the 
meaning of these sounds. They only know that 
they feel danger and dread and a mad desire to 
flee. But they dare not flee, and there is no 
one to guide them. Footfalls are heard; and 
then the asylum dog bounds into their midst, 
and leads one of the blind men to where the 
priest lies dead. When the fact that a dead 
man is in their midst is announced, they all 
grope their way to him, to learn at last that 
their long-trusted guide is really dead. The 
sea moans. The leaves flutter down from the 


Hymn. 


Thou knowest, Lord! Thou know’st my life’s deep story, 
And all the mingled good and ill I do! 

Thou see’st my shame, my few stray gleams of glory ; 
Where I am false, and where my soul rings true. 


Lord! Jam glad thou know’st my inmost being, 
Glad thou dost search the secrets of my heart: 
I would not hide one folly from thy seeing, 


Nor shun thy healing touch to save the smart. 
from us. 


“Second Blind Man. 1 hear only the north 
wind. 

“Young Blind Girl. 1 tell you, some one is 
coming toward us, 

“The Very Old Blind Woman. Uhear a sound 
of very slow footsteps. 

“The Very Old Blind Man. 1 believe the 
women are right.” 

Again this grave tribute to woman’s gift of 
intuition. Again it is the women who are 
wisest. Finally, the footfalls of the Invisible 
One are heard by all. They cry out for knowl- 
edge and for pity. Only silence is their answer, 
broken by the wail of the child. The footfalls 
are now heard in their very midst. They ad- 
dress the Invisible Presence. 

“The Young Blind Girl. Who are you? 

“[ Silence.] 

“The Very Old Blind Woman. Wave pity 
on us! 

“Silence. The child weeps more desperately.\” 

The curtain falls, leaving blind humanity in 
the presence of death, and without a guide, 
while One Unknown and Unseen walks through 
their midst, and deigns no answer to their ques- 
tioning. Such is this drama. No one can deny 
that is a great production; for, notwithstanding 
the simplicity—even the baldness, one might 
say—of “The Blind,” it is powerful and impres- 
sive. The dramatist has told a story of a few 
blind folk; and yet we know that that is not 
what he has said, after all. In them we see 


Like warp and woof the good and ill are blended ; 
Nor do I see the pattern that I weave. 

Yet in thy love the whole is comprehended, 
And in thy hand my future lot I leave. 


Only, dear Lord, make plain the path of duty. 
Let not my shame and sorrow weigh me down, 
Lest in despair I fail to see its beauty, 
And, weeping vainly, miss the victor’s crown. 
—H, W. Hawkes. 


Maurice Maeterlinck’s “The Blind.” 


BY JANE LONG BOULDEN. 


Among the many remarkable dramas produced 
by modern symbolists there is none more mov- 
ing or more interesting than Maurice Maeter- 
linck’s “The Blind.” It reflects so many of the 
ideas and tendencics of our time that its very 
modernity gives it value quite apart from the 
masterly character of its art. Maeterlinck 
voices the spirit of our day so perfectly and 
persistently that we are compelled to listen to 
him. The doubt and agnosticism, which have 
more or less place in every generation, are so 
powerful and so insistent in their effect upon 
the minds of this century that they inevitably 
-become the central theme in this drama by the 
great Belgian. Interpreted, “The Blind” repre- 
sents humanity, after being long under the guid- 
ance of the Church and revealed religion, left 
finally alone under the heavens without the long- 
trusted, spiritual keepers. The solemnity, the 
sadness, and the sombreness of this piece can 
scarcely be overstated. After all, it is not what 
the actors say or do which so affects one in this 
play; but, instead, it is an unexpressed horror 
which shudders along the lines, catches one’s 
breath, and all but petrifies with terror and de- 
spair. Everything which can be utilized to en- 
hance this melancholy and awful effect is well 
employed in the drama. 

The setting in itself expresses this mournful 
note. Tall, funereal trees,—yews, weeping 
willows, and cypresses,— cover the characters 
with their shadows. These characters are six 
old blind men and six blind women, who sit 
upon stones, stumps, and leaves, The scene is 
“an old Norland forest, with an eternal look 
under a sky of deep stars.” For, to add to the 
impenetrable gloom of this drama, the time is 
“the deep of the night.” In the centre of this 
awesome forest “a very old priest is sitting, 
wrapped in a great cloak. The chest and the 
head, gently upturned and deathly motionless, 
rest against the trunk of a giant hollow oak. 
The face is fearsome, pale, and of an immova- 
ble, waxen lividness, in which the purple lips 
fall slightly apart. The dumb, fixed eyes no 
longer look out from the visible side of eter- 
nity, and seem to bleed with immemorial 
sorrows and with tears. The hair, of a solemn 
whiteness, falls in stringy locks, stiff and few, 
over a face more illuminated and more weary 
than all that surrounds it in the watchful 
stillness of that melancholy wood.” This is 
the sombre, central picture. To the right, six 
blind men, and, to the left, six blind women, 


We know that the little island. on which “the 
blind” live is our own world in space. We 
know that the infinite ocean encircling it, and 
about which they question so much, is the vast 
sea of the Unknown, whose depth we cannot 
fathom and whose extent we cannot measure, 
We know that their inability to understand 
what is transpiring, when the leaves fall to the 
ground and the night birds flutter over their 
heads, represents our own ignorance in the 
midst of the facts of the universe. The priest 
and the asylum represent the Church and its 
religion ; and, in the blind dismay and helpless- 
ness of this sightless group, bereft of its shep- 
herd, we see humanity deprived of the spiritual 
guidance it has so long been accustomed to. 
The blind women have truer intuitions than the 
blind men; and we realize that, in our own 
world of men and women, the latter have the 
safer leadings. The insane blind woman can 
sometimes see when none of the others can: 
it is a recognition of the truth that to the so- 
called madness of genius is in reality vouchsafed 
clearer visions of eternal verities than come to 
others. And, finally, it is the little child alone, 
held aloft in the arms of the blind women, who 


final scene the footsteps of the Invisible are 
merely heard by the blind folk. This is only 
the dramatist’s way of saying that the Unseen, 
the Infinite, is more nearly visible to the pure 
mind of childhood, but draws audibly near to all 
in the time of death. These “blind” bear many 


“Young Blind Girl. 1 hear walking far away — 


ourselves, and that is why we are enthralled. _ 


can really see the One who passes, when in the — ; 


resemblances to ourselves and the people of the . 
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_ wine, and still went on with “Jane Eyre.” 
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real world we know, and for this reason the 


emotions which the work inspires deepen with 
our sense of kinship with the characters in “The 
Blind,” become therefore an inexhaustible study. 


Recollections of Charlotte Bronte, 


In the Cornhill Magazine, Mr. George M. 
Smith, the publisher of “Jane Eyre,” records 
his recollections of Charlotte Bronté. Of the 
impression made on him by the MS. of “Jane 
Eyre” he says : — 


The MS. of “Jane Eyre” was read by Mr. 
Williams (reader for the firm of Smith, Elder 
& Co.) in due course. He brought it to me on 
a Saturday, and said that he would like me to 
read it. I had made an appointment with a 
friend for Sunday morning. I was to meet him 
about twelve o’clock, at a place some two or 
three miles from our house, and ride with him 
into the country. After breakfast on Sunday 
morning I took the MS. of “Jane Eyre” to my 
little study and began to read it. The story 
quickly took me captive. Before twelve o’clock 
my horse came to the door, but I could not put 
the book down. I scribbled two or three lines 
to my friend, saying I was very sorry that cir- 
cumstances had arisen to prevent my meeting 
him, sent the note off by my groom, and went on 
reading the MS. Presently the servant came 
to tell me that luncheon was ready. I asked 
him to bring me a sandwich and a glass of 
Din- 
ner came. For me the meal was a very hasty 
one; and before I went to bed that night I had 
finished reading the MS. The next day we 
wrote to “Currer Bell,” accepting the book for 
publication. 

When I first asked Thackeray to dine to 
meet Charlotte Bronté, he offended her by fail- 
ing to respect the anonymity behind which, at 
that time, she was very anxious to screen her- 
self. On another occasion Thackeray roused 
the hidden fire in Charlotte Bronté’s soul, and 
was partly scorched himself as the result. My 
mother and I had taken her to one of Thack- 
eray’s lectures on “The English Humorists.”’ 
After the lecture, Thackeray came down from 


_ the platform and shook hands with many of the 


audience, receiving their congratulations and 
compliments. He was,in high spirits, and, 
rather thoughtlessly, said to his mother, “Mother, 
you must allow me to introduce you to Jane 
Eyre.” This was uttered in a loud voice, audi- 
ble over half the room, Everybody near turned 
round and stared at the disconcerted little lady, 
who grew confused and angry when she realized 
that every eye was fixed upon her. My mother 
got her away as quickly as possible. 4 

On the next afternoon Thackeray called. I 
arrived at home shortly afterward, and when I 
entered the drawing-room found a scene in full 
progress. Only these two were in the room. 
Thackeray was standing on the hearth rug, 
looking anything but happy. Charlotte Bronté 
stood close to him, with head thrown back and 
face white with anger. The first words I heard 
were: “No, sir! If you had come to our part of 
the country in Yorkshire, what would you have 
thought of me if I had introduced you to my 
father, before a mixed company of strangers, as 
‘Mr. Warrington’?” Thackeray replied, ‘No, 
you mean ‘Arthur Pendennis.’” “No, I don’t 
mean Arthur Pendennis!” retorted Miss 
Bronté: “I mean Mr. Warrington, and Mr. 
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Warrington would not have behaved as you be- 
haved to me yesterday.” The spectacle of this 
little woman, hardly reaching Thackeray’s 
elbow, but, somehow, looking stronger and 
fiercer than himself, and casting her incisive 
words at his head, resembled the dropping of 
shells into’ a fortress. By this time I had re- 
covered my presence of mind, and hastened to 
interpose. Thackeray made the necessary and 
halfhumorous apologies, and the parting was a 
friendly one. 

Thackeray shocked Charlotte Bronté sadly by 
the fashion of his talk on literary subjects. 
The truth is, Charlotte Bronté’s heroics aroused 
Thackeray’s antagonism. He declined to pose 
on a pedestal for her admiration, and with char- 
acteristic contrariety of nature he seemed to be 
tempted to say the very things that set Char- 
lotte Bronté’s teeth, so to speak, on edge, and 
affronted all her ideals. He insisted on dis- 
cussing his books very much as a clerk in a 
bank would discuss the ledgers he had to keep 
fora salary. But all this was, on Thackeray’s 
part, an affectation,—an affectation into which 
he was provoked by what he considered 
Charlotte Bronté’s high-falutin’. Miss Bronté 
wanted to persuade him that he was a great 
man with a “mission”; and Thackeray, with 
many wicked jests, declined to recognize the 
“mission.” But, despite all this, Charlotte 
Bronté, much as she scolded Thackeray, never 
doubted his greatness. Heé was, she once said, 
“a Titan in mind.” 


The Tyranny of Books. 


Mr. Lowell speaks of himself, in one of his 
most characteristic letters, as one of the last of 
the great readers,—a fortunate few who have 
had leisure and opportunity to stray at will 
through the whole field of literature. The true 
book-lover counts his easy intimacy with his 
library as a privilege beyond the purchasing 
power of money or fame, and would sooner part 
with all hope of share in either than with a 
resource which is a measureless delight. For 
the love of books becomes a passion in the end; 
and, when the heart once falls a prey to this 
passion, most things that other men care for 
become dross. Great fortunes do not so much 
as touch the imagination that has kept company 
with Una and Rosalind; and the fret and fever 
of the rush for place have no power to mar the 
repose of the library in which the devout reader 
sits as in a shrine. The real reader believes in 
his heart that every hour apart from his books 
is an hour lost; that all duties and necessities 
which draw him away are not only interruptions, 
but impertinences; and that the busy, restless, 
distracted world has no more right to disturb 
him in his devotions than had the marauding 
bands of medizval warfare to break in upon the 
fugitives who had taken refuge in the sanctu- 
aries. 

_ A great affection is often a great peril, and a 
great passion brings with it a commensurate 
danger. The great reader is the most fortunate 
of men, but he is also one of the most sorely 
tempted; and his temptation is the more seduc- 
tive, because it comes in the guise of an oppor- 
tunity. It seems a great waste of time, and a 
piece of very bad taste as well, to spend much 
time with one’s own thought when the best 
thought of the world may be had for the open- 
ing of a volume close at hand. There is a kind 
of brazen effrontery in trying to think things out 
for ourselves when Plato’s Dialogues let us into 
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a world of thought, not only very noble in its 
structure, but enchanting in its atmosphere. In 
the long run, however, one would better do 


‘without Plato than lose the habit of thinking. 


And how shall a man justify serious and pro- 
longed observation of life when the plays of 
Shakespeare lie on his table, to be opened in 
any hour, and never to be closed without a fresh 
sense of the marvellous searching of the heart 
and mind of man which has made its registry on 
every page? No reader ever gets to the bottom 
of Shakespeare’s thought; and, surely, it is folly 
to try to master life for ourselves when we are 
unable to fully possess ourselves. of this inter- 
pretation of it! In like manner Theocritus 
and Wordsworth and Burns make our efforts to 
establish personal relations with nature seem at 
once intrusive and ridiculous. Whichever way 
we turn, we are confronted by our betters ; and 
the sensitive spirit feels abashed and appalled 
in the presence of the masters who have pos- 
sessed themselves in advance of every field 
which he wishes to explore. The great reader, 
with so much unappropriated material at hand, 
is tempted to become a mere receptacle for 
knowledge or a mere taster of the vintages of 
past years. 

A good deal of originative force is absorbed 
in enjoyment in the library; and many a man 
who might have seen and said things for him- 
self sees them only through the eyes of others, 
and says them only in their language. Activ- 
ity, it is true, is often only a mischievous form 
of idleness; and it would be better if some men 
were content to enjoy instead of striving to 
create. Much current writing brings this truth 
home to us. Nevertheless, a man would better 
be himself in a poor way than be somebody 
else in a very rich way. The modest house 
which a man builds for himself, with his own 
brains and hands, is more creditable to him 
than the great house which he occupies by the 
grace or good will of another. A man owes it 
to himself to stand in personal relations with 
life, and not to touch it at second hand; and 
one would better see it for himself than get re- 
port of it from the keenest observer that ever 
studied it. One would better scrape acquaint- 
ance with Nature on any terms than get his 
knowledge of her at second hand. The chief 
thing for every manis to come into actual con- 
tact with the things that make for his life; and 
for that contact no price is too great,— not even 
the price of turning the key in the library door, 
and suffering the cobwebs to cloud the titles of 
the books. The book-worm has an enjoyment 
so keen that we must envy even while we con- 
demn it. But the pleasure costs too much. 
It costs that which no man has a right to pay. 

It involves, among other losses, a diminution 
of the power of appreciation and appropriation ; 
for the man who is always and only a reader 
fails to get the last flavor out of his pursuit. 
There is not only a great freshening of the re- 
ceptive sense by variation of occupation and 
experience, but there is also notable gain in 
insight by supplementing the observation of 
others with studies of our own. No man can 
fully enter into the Shakespearean comment 
upon life until he has first learned something 
of life at his own charges; and no man can feel 
the ultimate charm of Wordsworth and Burns 
who has not first plucked the daffodil and the 
daisy with his own hands. The men of many 
books are often impoverished so far as real 
wealth of thought, knowledge, and feeling is 
concerned; and the men of few books are often 
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incalculably rich in these possessions. Burton 
loved his books well and not unwisely; but we 
read his pages of compacted quotation only at 
intervals, and with great temperance, while of 
Shakspeare, the man of few books, and those 
few mainly translations, we can never get 
enough. It is true that there has been but one 
Shakspeare, and in any age the men are few 


who have any original comments to make. If 


life were chiefly a matter of expression, it 
would be better every way that a few should 
speak, and that the rest of us should keep 
silence in the presence of our betters; but ex- 
pression is the gift of the few, while experience, 


and the growth which comes through it, is a 


birthright which no man can sell without sell- 
ing himself, Whether silent or speaking, a man 
must be himself, see with his own eyes, and 
work with his own hands. The crowd of glori- 
ous witnesses, who look down upon his toil 
from the shelves of his library, will not despise 
it because it is humble, nor will they scorn his 
achievement because it is meagre and imper- 
fect. Their noblest service is to give us faith in 
ourselves and joy in our work.— Hamilton W. 
Mabie. 


Literature. 


The Log of the Mayflower.* 


This elegant octavo volume contains docu- 
ments which must hereafter lie near the hand of 
every one who essays to have accurate knowl- 
edge of the beginnings of colonial life in New 
England. The contents of the book are much 
more extensive than the title would indicate; for 
there is included a full account of the Speed- 
well (the Mayflower’s consort), the charter and 
the charter party of the ship, all that is known 
of the ship itself, the officers, the crew, the pas- 
sengers, the quarters, food, cooking, and lading. 
All these subjects are treated in separate chap- 
ters, with abundant notes, explaining and illus- 
trating whatever is confirmed or corrected by 
other authorities. An appendix contains vari- 
ous letters and agreements, together with the 
Mayflower compact, etc. There are lists of the 
furniture, utensils, and other household stuff 
brought by the Mayflower passengers. Unfort- 
unately, no numbers and descriptions are given 
in connection with the tables, chairs, cupboards, 
etc. which were brought over at that time, so 
that the lists furnish no means of checking off 
the vast array of ancient furniture now existing 
which “came over in the Mayflower.” The 
author claims to have brought to light numer- 
ous facts and items which enable us to correct 
many erroneous notions which have become cur- 
rent without sufficient evidence. 

The inhabitants of Cape Cod, especially the 
citizens of Provincetown, begin to claim their 
share in the Pilgrim tradition; and plans are 
being made to celebrate the landing of the Pil- 
grims at various places before the final landing 
at Plymouth Rock. Everything needed to show 
the exact basis of their claims is herein set forth. 
As the centuries go by, interest in the adventures 
and sufferings of this little band of Pilgrims 
will increase. Their story will be told and re- 
told in many ways, but nothing excepting the 
original document can be more moving than the 
simple reprint of the record they made day by 


day, while they were beating up and down, not 
pe megs oe Wine eS 


*Tur MAYFLOWER AND HER Loc. July 15, 1620- 
May 6, 1621. By Azel Ames, M.D. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $6.00. 
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astern and rock-bound coast, but the low-lying 


sandy shore of Cape Cod. 


What can be more interesting than the quiet 
simplicity with which the abandonment of their 
plans and their hopes is announced, and the de- 
cision which made New England instead of 
New York, or some more southern spot, the 
home of the Pilgrims! The Journal for Thurs- 
day and Friday, November 9-19, and November 


10-20, reads as follows : — 


“Thursday.—Closing in with the land at night- 


fall. 


“Friday.—Sighted land at daybreak. The 


landfall made out to be Cape Cod [the bluffs in 


what is now the town of Truro, Mass.]. After a 
conference between the master of the ship and 
the chief colonists, tacked about and stood for 
Made 
our course S.S.W., proposing to go to a river 
ten leagues south of the Cape [Hudson’s River]. 
After had sailed that course about half the day 
fell amongst dangerous shoals and foaming 
breakers [the shoals off Monomoy]. Got out of 
them before night, and, the wind being contrary, 


the southward. Wind and weather fair. 


put round again for the Bay of Cape Cod. 


Abandoned efforts to go further south, and so 


announced to passengers.” 


THE Son or Amram. By Rev. G. Mon- 
roe Royce, rector of the American Church, 
Munich, Germany. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker.— It is a little difficult to conceive 
how far the author of this book means it to be 
taken seriously. It purports to be an attempt 
at a “ true and complete account of Moses,” and 
to be written “in the full light of the latest and 
‘highest’; that is, the sanest criticism.” It is in 
fact largely a mixture of late (post-exilic) base- 
less tradition and unhistorical conjecture, no 
attempt being made to distinguish between con- 
jecture and history. Mr. Royce appears to have 
reached his conclusions by a process of reason- 
ing somewhat thus: The Hebrews did a mighty 
religious work ; and, according to tradition, Moses 
was the creator of their national life: hence he 
was in all points the greatest man of his time. 
On this basis our author constructs his history 
as follows: Moses, brought up in Egypt as a 
prince, the beloved friend of Prince Rameses, 
his fellow-student in the “university,” and after- 
ward prime minister and general-in-chief when 
Rameses became king, was, like Rameses, at 
first a religious agnostic, disgusted by the super- 
stitions and debauchery of the Egyptian wor- 
ship, and unable to find a rational basis of 
religious belief. Endowed with a comprehen- 
sive genius, he reorganizes Egypt politically, 
and founds the greatness of the Ramesside 
dynasty. Forced by circumstances to break 
with the government and to attach himself to 
his own people, whose early history (from 
Abraham on) he learns from Hebrew papyri, he 
casts in his lot with them, accepts their sublime 
monotheism and their noble ethical teaching, 
and leads them forth into the wilderness. Here, 
guided by a profound political, military, and 
religious instinct, he organizes them into a com- 
pact and powerful nation, creates or refines 
their institutions, and prepares them to enter 
Canaan thoroughly equipped for their great 
career. It will be seen from this outline that 
Mr. Royce moves easily in the sphere of tradi- 
tion and history, adding and subtracting as suits 
his purpose. His method is illustrated by his 
choice of a name for his hero, He calls him 
“Mousa,” a form neither Hebrew nor Egyptian, 


neither Greek nor Latin, but late Arabic (Ko- 
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ranic). Even so his Moses is a creature of fancy, 
belonging to no historical time, made up of odds 
and ends. The critical construction of Genesis 


|adopted by Mr. Royce is, in general, that of 


Astruc (middle of the eighteenth century),— that 
is, Moses used written documents in composing 
the book; but all criticism since Astruc is 
ignored. In like manner Mr. Royce, in his con- 
struction of the history, adopts the method of 
the German rationalistic school of the eighteenth 
century. He rationalizes away all the super- 
natural elements in the Biblical account of the 
exodus, explains the plagues as natural phe- 
nomena of which Moses “takes advantage,” 
ignores the episode of the burning bush, re- 
solves the Sinai theophany into a thunder-storm, 
and makes Moses proceed throughout on purely 
philosophical principles. Moses, in his hands, 
is a combination of Locke, Wesley, Napoleon, 
and Washington. He is the greatest statesman, 


warrior, patriot, and religious organizer the " 


world has seen. Mr. Royce also knows more 
of Egyptian history and life than the inscriptions 
or recent historians can tell us. His descrip- 
tions of campaigns, industrial movements, civil 
service reform, priestly intrigues, and foreign re- 
lations, are numerous and minute. He has a 
great antipathy to priests and ritualists, regard- 
ing them as the source of Boundless religious 


-and social evils. Mr. Royce’s purpose is good ; 


and he has evidently taken great pains with his 
book, which is well written and interesting. It 
is a pity that he has not made himself-better 
acquainted with proper methods of historical 
inquiry. As his book stands, it is a complete 
misrepresentation of history, and will serve not 
to add to the glory of Moses and Israel, but 
only to render the Old Testament unintelligible 
by confusing the stadia of the historical develop- 
ment. 


A PAIR OF PATIENT Lovers. By W. D. 
Howells. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.15.— The mere elegance of external form and 
printing, together with the author’s portrait in 
each number, would be sufficient, one would 
think, without regard to the quality of the con- 
tents, to make this series of monthly publica- 
tions successful. The selections from Howells 
are five: A Pair of Patient Lovers, The Pur- 
suit of the Piano, A Difficult Case, The Magic 
of a Voice, A Circle in the Water. It is the 
fashion to resist the influence of Howells, partly 
because he has been so “aggressive” in his 
criticism of popular idols,— Scott, Dickens, and 
Thackeray. Nevertheless, Howells goes quietly 
on his way, doing his work sometimes in ac- 
cordance with his tenets of literary criticism, 
and sometimes not so doing it, but always find- 
ing an increasing number of people who criti- 
cise and grumble, and then read whatever he 
writes. 


SPIRITUAL KNOWING; OR, BIBLE SUNSHINE. 
By Theodore F. Seward. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. $1.—Mr. Seward is the author of 
Don't Worry: or, The Scientific Law of Happi- 
ness, which has had a wide circulation; and he 
may be said, if we are not mistaken, to be the 
founder of numerous Don’t Worry Clubs. He 
opposes the general belief that success in life 
is to be gained by a strenuous materialism, and 
urges the cultivation of a higher spiritual ideal, 
following Mrs. Eddy in the denial of “material 
consciousness ” and the assertion that poverty, 
sickness, suffering, and death are the results of 
unfaith, wrought into human nature by human 
theories. : 
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FAMILIAR TREES AND THEIR LEAVES. By 
F. Schuyler Mathews. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.75 This is one of the books 
(may the kind increase !) which are intended to 
supply not the technical knowledge of the 
botanist, but the wider need of the naturalist. 
It isentirely possible that one can study plants 
and animals with great enthusiasm, and yet 
without a single impulse of the emotion which 
is caused by the contemplation of beauty. The 
great majority of young people have neither 
scientific knowledge nor knowledge of any other 
kind concerning most of the trees which ought 
to be familiar. In many ways it is useful to be 
able to identify the plants which grow within 
one’s range of observation. But to know and 
to observe them is a source of happiness and 
zsthetic culture greatly to be desired. Prof. 
Bailey, who introduces this book to the public, 
says that method of treatment is best which in- 
terests the greatest number of persons, and com- 
mends the attempt of our author to meet the 
want of the many who have no desire to discover 
or to record scientific fact. The botanical name 
and home of each tree are given, with informa- 
tion which may create an appetite for the more 
extended and thorough investigations of scien- 
tific botany. 


-For CHARLIE’S SAKE, AND OTHER LyrRICcs 
AND BALLADS. By John Williamson Palmer. 
New York: Funk, Wagnalls & Co.—Mr. Palmer 
is a balladist whose production has been limited 
in quantity, but fine in quality. Some of his bal- 
lads have acquired a liberal fame. So able a 
critic as Mr. E. C. Stedman has commended 
them heartily. “For Charlie’s Sake” is a poem 
of extreme tenderness and beauty. “The Mary- 
land Battalion” celebrates an episode of the bat- 
tle of Long Island in August, 1776. “The 
Wrecker’s Story” of Theodosia Burr represents 
the wreck of the vessel on which Burr’s daughter 
lost her life as having been due to treacherous 
lights upon the shore. “Stonewall Jackson’s 
Way” is fine, and has had deserved repute 
“In Martial Manner” is another poem in honor 
of the same hero, which ends upon a note 


strangely incongruous with the historic fact. 


A LitTLte LOWER THAN THE ANGELS. By 
Clarence Lathbury. Germantown, Pa.: The 
Swedenborg Publishing Association—The au- 
thor of this book is a Swedenborgian minister 
who sees the spiritual nature of man, and would 
help others to recognize its possibilities. He 
writes of the body as the commentary and expo- 
sition of the spirit, and urges the cultivation of 
the higher side of life with dignity and force. 


The Magazines. 


The Bzbliotheca Sacra for July seems some- 
what more conservative than usual. It con- 
tains “The Song of the Well,” by Milton S. 
Terry; “Contemporary Theology and Theism,” 
by James Lindsay ; “Early Life and Military Ser- 
vices of Gen. Jacob Dolson Cox,” by William C. 
Cochran; “Sources of Danger from Mormon- 
ism,” by Robert W. Beers; “The Final Conflict 
of the Papacy and the Medizval Empire,” by 


David S. Schaff; “The Child-saving Move- 


ment,” by Hastings H. Hart; “Prof. Park 
as a Theological Preacher,” by George Nye 
Boardman; “A Study of Conscience,” by 
Charles Caverno; “The Crossing of the Red 
Sea,” by G. Frederick Wright; “Calderwood, 
the Critic of Agnosticism,” by Gabriel Camp- 
bell. The efforts of Prof. Wright to bring the 
results of his observations during a recent jour- 
ney across Asia to establish the authenticity of 
the stories of the flood, and in this number the 
passage of the Red Sea, do not seem to us par- 
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ticularly happy. Even if an east wind might 
possibly have opened a fpathway for these two 
millions and a half of Israelites, there is no 
probability that the dying out of the east wind 
would have caught Pharaoh and his host so 
unprepared as the tradition represents. More 
in accord with higher criticism is the discussion 
of “The Song of the Well,” by Prof. Terry, 
illustrating the miracle performed by Moses in 
producing water from the rock. 


Miscellaneous. 


Ginn & Co. publish a complete edition of 
Irving’s Sketch-Book, edited with introduction 
and notes by Mary E. Litchfield. It is intended 
for younger as well as older students, and the 
notes are rather full. The book belongs to the 
series of Standard English Classics, much used 
in the English preparation for the college en- 
trance examinations. 


Mary Stuart Mackey and Maryette Goodwin 
Mackey have made a useful compilation, entitled 
The Pronunciation of Ten Thousand Proper 
Names, including famous geographical and bio- 
graphical names, names of books, works of art, 
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characters in fiction, foreign titles, and the like, 
many of which are not to be found in any other 
book, since they have come into prominence 
within the last two years. Officials of the War 
Department have given assistance in regard to 
Philippine names of persons and places. The 
book will certainly be found useful, especially as 
it is convenient in size and easily handled. It is 
published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The little book written by Dr. Joseph E. 
Winters on The Feeding of Infants is a home 
guide for modifying milk. The requirements to 
be filled by an artificial food are carefully ex- 
plained and the reasons given why Pasteurized 
milk and the infant foods constantly pressed upon 
the public are unsuitable. The one standard by 
which all such foods must be judged is their 
approach to human milk. Dr. Winters is the 
professor of children’s diseases at the Cornell 
University Medical College, and his book, 
which is clear, sensible, and comprehensive, may 
well be accepted as authoritative. He gives 
charts, based on long experience and repeated 
analyses of milk and cream, that enable any one 
to prepare food of definite percentages for in- 
fants of different ages from birth to the end of 
the first year. 


The Power and Promise of SUNDAY 


the Liberal Faith. 
A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


... CONTENTS ... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, 


GEO. H ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


“It is essentially a wise book and a well-informed book, 
putting the reader in possession of the ripest thoughts 
concerning the great problem with which it deals. Its 
phasing epee nian: ste and —— pane. exact 

inking and a fine grasp 0 ought as it arises in 
cn steady flow of the argument.”—/John Page Hopps, in 

In “The Essential Man’’ Dr. Cressey has Se an inter- 

a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what heis.. .. This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings 
out better than any work of the same size which we know 
the fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of 
mind and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life 
tocome. If one wished a sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test 
it by the clear propositions of this book.—7he Hartford 
Seminary Record. : 


Price 75 Cents. 
‘ 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272% Congress Street, - = = Boston. 


esting and profitable study of 


STORIES. 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 
ESS ago, and are now reprinted in response toa demand 

or them. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 

mons are models of their kind. The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and i ination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children,” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the Untrartan SunpAy Scuoor Socigty, 25 Beacon 
StrREzT, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY a 
GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,’ “Essay on Mental Evo- 
hution,’ etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS, 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, = = «= Boston. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston, 
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A Little Girl’s Story. 


BY ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


To take her nap, I put my doll 
In grandpa’s garden chair. 

The robins found her right away, 
And tried to steal ber hair. 


They pulled so hard she sat right up, 
And opened wide her eyes. 

Those foolish things supposed *twas me, 
And hopped off in surprise. 


And then it was I found their nest: 
They were so droll, you see, 

As up they flew, and down they flew, 
Glancing sideways at me. 


But now they know me very well, 
And eat the food I bring. 

“Cheer up! Cheerup! Cheer up! Chee, chee!” 
Is what they say and sing, 
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The Quest of the Golden Heart. 


BY AVERIC STANDISH FRANCIS. 


LT 


“On strode Sir Raymond de Merryvale through 
the Castle of the Golden Heart. As he went, 
it grew darker, until he had to grope his way 
into the strong room. Before him he perceived 
three shining objects. One was the ‘Golden 
Heart itself. And in his joy Raymond let fall 
his shield, and sprang forward to seize it. And 
this came very near making an end of him, for 
the other two shining objects were a pair of 
glaring eyes; and a great tiger sprang full upon 
him. He tried to lift his sword, but it was 
dashed from his hand. As he reeled back, 
however, he raised his shield; and wonderful 
was the result. For the magic surface threw 
back the gleam of the little Golden Heart 
with such brilliance that the whole place was 
flooded with light, and the tiger, dazzled and 
blinking, crept away into a corner. 

“So the young knight bore away the Golden 
Heart; and now light shone about him every- 
where. “He met with no opposition, porter and 
knights and stinging creatures had all vanished ; 
and where he had left the bleeding dragon 
there gurgled a clear spring of water. Joyfully 
he returned to the hermit, bearing the Golden 
Heart in his bosom.” 

“Why, isn’t he going to rescue the princess?” 
asked Ray, anxiously. 

“All in good time, my son. Of course, he 
rescued the princess, and married her, too; and 
they lived happy ever after. But first he went 
back to thank the hermit for his assistance. 
Besides, he wanted to ask him a question. He 
knew that his sword was the sword of courage, 
and that his armor was the armor of) patience; 
but he did not know what his shield was, do 
you?” 

“No,” said Ray, with a wriggle of interest. 
“That’s just what I have been trying to make 
out. What was it, Uncle Ted?” 

“Tt was the shield of good humor, Ray, made 
of kindliness and generosity, with a high polish 
of fun and a border of laughter; and it is held 
on the arm by straps of self-control. It is 
a valuable possession, Ray, for any knight seek- 
ing his fortune in this world.” 
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Ray gave his uncle a queer glance. 
the hermit anybody in particular ?” he asked. 

“Yes, somebody very particular. His name 
was Experience, or perhaps we should say that 
his name 7s Experience; for he continues to 
give the best of weapons in return for faithful 
work.” 

Ray was silent for a few moments. Then he 
caught Uncle Teddy’s eye, and the color stole 
over his face. 

“Uncle Ted,” he said, burying his nose in 
Vic’s brown fir, “did you make all that up just 
for me?” 

“What an idea!” cried Uncle Teddy, as he 
passed a string round the ends of the kite 
sticks. “ ‘The Story of the Quest of the Golden 
Heart’ is as old as the world; for there is no 
winning the princess without it, and there is a 
princess waiting for every knight who has 
pluck enough to try for her. By the way, you 
haven’t inquired her name.” 

“What is it, Uncle Teddy ?” 

“Just the name of the lady in gray in your 
arms,— Victory. No one, you see, can hope to 
gain a royal victory without the help of the 
Golden Heart; and to win that, Ray, takes not 
only courage and patience, but good humor. 
You understand what I mean, don’t you ?” 

“Yes, Uncle Teddy, I think I do,” answered 
Ray slowly, “and I guess I'll try. They make 
me awful mad, but I’ll try it, and — and — thank 
you, Uncle Ted.” And he rubbed his brown 
head against his uncle’s knee. 

And try Ray did the very next morning. It 
wasn’t at all easy; for he felt very far from 
good-humored as he rode his bicycle into the 
school-yard, and saw the usual cluster of boys 
hanging about, waiting for the bell. 

“There comes Fatty,” cried Sam Grover. 
And, before Raymond could stop, Sam’s 
hockey stick had caught his front wheel, and 
jerked the bicycle over. But Ray was prepared, 
and landed on his feet. 

“Thanks awfully, Sam,” he said,— he even 
tried to laugh, but did not succeed very well, 
—‘so kind of you to stop my wheel for me. 
Don’t you want to put it away now?” 

Sam stared. “I guess you’re feeling pretty 
fresh, young fellow, after your night’s rest,” he 
said, and swung his hockey stick unpleasantly 
near Ray’s legs. 

But Ray paid no attention. The other boys 
laughed, and Fred Gordon actually helped him 
pick up his bicycle. As he did so, however, the 
books on the carrier, loosened by the fall, 
slipped to the ground; and Fred, at once desert- 
ing to the enemy, seized one of them from Ray’s 
clutch, 

“Don’t you wish you may get it again, Fatty ?” 
he cried, hopping round and round with it. 

Ray looked down at the books in his hand. 

“No,” he said, laughing. “I’d be mighty 
glad if I never got it again,—it’s the Latin 
grammar. But I guess you haven't got much 
use for it, either.” 

Every one laughed at this; for Fred’s marks, 
never very jhigh, were disgracefully low in 
Latin, and Richard Snow, suddenly rescuing the 
book from the unwary Fred, brought it back to 
Ray, saying, “I got stuck on the third sentence, 
did you?” ‘ 

“The third? Let’s see,” answered Rey: “Oh, 
I know, that’s an ablative absolute.” And the 
two heads bent over the page, while Sam called, 
“Come on, fellers, and leave wise little Fatty to 
his ablatives. We’ve got five minutes more. 
Where’s a hockey block ?” 
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A sudden idea occurred to Ray. “Here’s a 
golf ball. Want to use that, Sam?” he asked 
pleasantly, taking it from his pocket as he 
spoke. 

Sam stood transfixed, then he fairly gasped 
“By jingo! what’s struck Fatty? 
must be sproutin’. We'll have him standing up 
in the school-room soon, singin’ ‘I wan-ter-be- 
an an-gel.’” And Samdroned out the tune, while 
the other boys shouted applause. 

Ray felt the blood rush to his face, but he 
swallowed hard, and merely said, as-he quietly 
returned the ball to his pocket, “Well, you 
needn’t have it if you don’t want it.” 

“But we do,” cried Jack Gordon. “Will you 
really lend it, Fatty? And I'll bring it back, 
sure.” 


“Here you are,” said Ray, tossing him the. 


ball, and walking off with his bicycle. 
Jack did return it, and actually said, “Thank 


you,” too; and though Sam continued to sing . 


“T want to be an angel” and “Oh, I’m such a 
good little boy,” at intervals through recess, and 
the boys laughed, Ray managed to laugh with 
them, and Sam’s voice was so cracked that 
finally even his admirers, the Gordon boys, told 
him “to hold his noise.” 

Altogether, as Ray rode home, his heart was 
lighter thanit had been for some days; and 
when, at luncheon, Uncle Teddy raised his eye- 
brows inquiringly, he smiled an answer, and 
whispered later, “I shouldn’t wonder if it worked, 
Uncle Ted.” 

And work it did in the end, poate there 
were discouraging times, and Ray lost his tem- 
per more than once. But then he thought of 
his knightly namesake and the wise old hermit 
and the magic shield, and tried again, as did 
Sir Raymond de Merryvale. And, since Expe- 
rience will always help those who wish to be 
helped, he gained at last the Golden Heart and 
with it won his victory. 


The Surprise Party. 


One day Janey’s mother said: “Every one is 
always giving dear Janey beautiful presents, and 
planning nice times for Janey. I do wish my 
Janey would be more thoughtful and kind to 
others !” 

And Janey looked up at her mamma, and 
smiled and said, “Dear precious mamma, [ will 
plan a beautiful surprise for Josey and Joe.” 

And mamma said: “That is right, you lovable 
child. I want you to think of pleasant sur- 
prises for Josey and Joe.” 

And dear little Janey ran out into the daisy 
field; and she Said to the daisies: “Oh, tell me 
what shall I do, little daisies! Help me to plan 


a beautiful wonderful surprise for Josey and 


Joe.” 

And the daisies whispered to Janey. (Janey 
pretended the daisies could whisper!) And she 
smiled and nodded her dear little head and 
clapped her little hands, and said: “All right, 
you sweet little daisies, I hear what you say; 
and I will. This very same igh T’ll have a beau- 
tiful party for Josey and Joe.” 


And just at that minute Janey saw Aunt 


Susan. Mehetible’s carriage coming along the 
road by the daisy field. : 

And Aunt Susan Mehetible called, 
Janey, precious Janey, come here, and give me 
one sweet kiss.” 

'And Janey ran out, and climbed into Aunt 


Susan Mehetible’s carriage, and gave her one 
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sweet kiss. And she said, “O Aunt Susan|prise? Oh, how little Joe opened his eyes 
Mehetible dear, I am going to have a beautiful |when he saw the raspberry tarts!”—Gertrude 
surprise party for Josey and Joe this afternoon, Smith, in Little Folks. 2 


‘but you mustn’t tell azy one.” 

And Aunt Susan Mehetible ae Janey 
‘close in her arms, and said: “I will not tell any 
‘one, precious Janey. And who are you going 
to ask to come to'the party?” 

And Janey said, “Oh, dear Arabella and dear 
_ Araminta, and you, yoz, Aunt Susan Mehetible. 
I want you to come, too.” 

And Aunt Susan Mehetible said, “You darl- 
ing, I will be delighted to come to your party.” 

And Janey said, “This party is for Josey and 
‘Joe, and not for me at all.” 

' And Janey rode in Aunt Susan Mehetible’s 
‘splendid carriage down to the big stone house 
where Arabella and Araminta lived, and asked 
them to come to the party: 

And Arabella clapped her hands, and said: 
-“Oh, goody! goody! A party! Yes, I’ll come 
to the party, Janey!” 

And Araminta clapped her hands, and said: 
“Oh, goody! goody! A party! Yes, I'll come 
to the party, Janey!” 

‘And then they went home. And Janey ran 
out into the kitchen and said, “Oh, good Queen 
Ann, we are going to have a beautiful surprise 
party this afternoon for Josey and Joe; and I 
‘want you to make caramel cake and pink ice- 
cream and raspberry tarts and thimble cookies.” 

And good Queen Ann held up both her 
hands, and said: “My goodness me!. Miss 
Janey, have you asked your precious mamma if 
you can have a party ?"’ 

And Janey said, “No, it is a surprise party; 
and you mustn’t tell any one, Queen Ann!” 

And Queen Ann held up both her hands, and 
said: “My goodness me, Miss Janey! Caramel 
cake and pink ice-cream and raspberry tarts 
and thimble cookies will cost your mother a 
great deal of money!” 

And Janey said, “I’ve taken the money all 
out of my little red bank, and put it in mamma’s 
~purse to pay for the party.” 

And good Queen Ann caught Janey up into 
her arms, and hugged her close, and said, “You 
are the cleverest, sweetest, dearest child only 
six years old I ever saw, Miss Janey love!” 

And that afternoon Josey and Joe were play- 
ing out in the yard; and all at once they heard 
some one laughing, and all at once they heard 
some one saying, “We've come to the party, 
Josey, we’ve come to the party, Joe!” 

And there was Arabella, and there was 
Araminta, dancing along the garden walk. 

And, oh, but Josey and Joe did look sur- 
prised! They opened their eyes very wide and 
said, “Why, there isn’t a party at our house 
to-day !” 

And Janey came running out of the house, 
and said, “Yes, there is a party, a beautiful 
surprise party, out under the apple-trees.” 

And, oh, but Josey and Joe did open their 
eyes with surprise when they saw the caramel 


cake and the pink ice-cream and the raspberry 


tarts and the thimble cookies. 

And Aunt Susan Mehetible and precious 
mamma came out to the party, too; and they 
_all had a splendid time. 

And that night, when Janey went to bed, her 
mamma took her upon her lap and hugged her 
close, and said, “O Janey, you lovable child, 
you opened your little red bank and gave all 
your pennies to pay for the party, didn’t you, 
dear?” 


.. And Janey said: “Wasn’t it a beautifal sur- 


Morning-glory. 


A passion for athletic sports 
Once seized upon the flowers: 

In twining, climbing, balancing, 
They spent the summer hours. 


The nimble Morning-giory 
Had soon outstripped them all: 
He climbed his trellis twice as fast 
As Ivy climbed his wall, 


And in the early morning, 
When he felt most fresh and fair, 
Would swing a hundred clubs and bells 
At one time in the air. 


—Sarah/]. Day, 


The Pearl-fisher. 


Tom was going to be a sailor, and Jenny came 
downstairs to see him off. 

“Here is a lucky-bone for you, Tom,” she said. 
“I found it on the beach when I was at the sea- 
shore, and it will keep you safe from ship- 
wreck.” 

Tom thanked her, and put the lucky-bone in 
his pocket. Then he got into his boat, and 
rowed away across the broad parlor floor. 

The boat went rather hard over the carpet, 
for it was a clothes-basket, and the tongs did 
not make very good oars; but he got on pretty 
well till he came to the grand piano. 

“Here is the harbor,” he said. “I shall go in 
here to get pearls, Jenny. Only I must beware 
of the Leg Rocks.” 

“Yes, do beware !” said Jenny. “And be sure 
to bring me home some pearls, Tom.” 

Tom promised, and then began the dangerous 
entrance into Piano Harbor. He avoided the 
Leg Rocks very skilfully; but, in standing up to 
steer round them, he struck his head pretty 
sharply against the top of the harbor. 

“Oh,” said Jenny, “if you hadn’t had the 
lucky-bone you might have hurt yourself!” 

“Yes,” said Tom; and he rubbed his head 
hard and winked several times, but said noth- 
ing. 

“Are you getting many pearls, Tommy?” 
asked Jenny. 

Tom felt in his pockets; but there was noth- 
ing in them, for a wonder, save a pencil, some 
crumbs, and the lucky-bone. 

“Pretty well,” he said. “Very likely I could 
get a great many more if I stayed longer; 
but I think I’d better come home now, for the 
water is so full of sharks that I can hardly pull 
the boat.” 

“Oh, do come back!” cried Jenny, jumping 
up and down on the bank. “O Tom, what 
would you do if a shark jumped into the boat ?” 

“Stick an oar down his throat, of course!” re- 
plied Tom, promptly. 

Here, while keeping a sharp lookout for 
sharks, the bold pearl-fisher ran into the Leg 
Rocks, and was almost capsized; but he handled 
the boat with great skill, and finally managed to 
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push her off. Aftersome minutes of hard pull- 
ing, during which Jenny stood speechless, with 
clasped hands, he reached the shore. 

Jenny glowed with pride in her hero. “O 
Tom, I am so glad you have come back safe!” 
she cried, “Oh, how brave you are! I am 
sure I saw those dreadful sharks after you! 
But where are the pearls?” 

“Here,” said Tom; and he handed her the 
lucky-bone. 

“They are bee-yutiful pearls!” she said. “I 
shall have an imperial crown made out of them, 
and a necklace and teeth. I always thought 
‘teeth like pearls’ sounded lovely, you know. I 
say, Tom, wasn’t it good that I gave you, the 
lucky-bone? If I hadn’t, you couldn’t have 
brought me any pearls, or only string and pencil 
ones.” 

“So I couldn’t,” said Tom. 

“And you might really have hurt your head,” 
said Jenny. 

“So I might,’’ said Tom; and he rubbed his 
head, where already there was a lump as large 
as an egg.—Laura E. Richards, in Youth's Com- 
panion. 


“Don’t Tell Her.” 


One day, when auntie was out of the room, 
Charlie and Frankie tipped over a bottle of ink 
which stood on her desk. 

“Don’t tell her,” whispered Charlie: “we will 
shut the door and run away, and she’ll never 
know who did it.” 

“But we ought ‘to tell her,” urged Frank, 
“and say that we are sorry.” 

“No, don’t tell: it’s ever so much easier not 
to,” said Charlie. 

“I'm going to tell her this very minute, before 
it gets any harder,” said brave little Frankie. 

When he had found auntie and told her, she 
hastened to her room and wiped up the ink; and 
she put some salts of lemon on the ugly spot 
that it had made on the carpet. “I’m so glad 
you told me at once,” she said; “for, if it had 
dried in, it would have ruined my carpet and 
desk. Now I don’t think it will show at all.”— 
Selected. 


Little Muriel learned in her lesson that “Yar- 
mouth is celebrated for the curing of herring.” 
“Oh, how funny it must be,” she exclaimed, “to 
see the little sick herrings sitting round getting 
better !”— Youth's Companion. 


} B. T. Babbitt’s 
Best Soap 


i is the highest grade, most economical 


atid most satisfactory kitchen and 


layodry soap. Fs 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York. 


Sold by grocers everywhere, 
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Saint Christopher. 


_Ah, my strong saint, who would’st not deign to serve 
Aught but the strongest, I behold thee there 

With thy broad shoulders and thy giant form ! 

Thou hadst no wit nor knowledge, could’st not bend thy 

knee é 

‘To their long prayers or tedious penances. 

Thou gavest what thou hadst, thy manly strength, 

To the sweet service of humanity. 

So thou didst bear the Christ upon thy back, 

And minister unto the Lord of Glory. 


—N. L, Frothingham. 


Caesar and Alfred. 


As we are preparing to celebrate King Al- 
fred’s millennium, some one has recollected that 
this month of July brings about the two thou- 
sandth birthday of Julius Cesar. The month 
would not be named July, it is said, had he not 
been its god-father. It requires a little squeez- 
ing to make the milleniums fit exactly. For it is 
Czsar’s birth which is celebrated, and Alfred’s 
death. One is tempted to say, in passing, that 
if, in the book of Kings, we found some kindred 
statement, if anybody said that David or Solo- 
mon was born a thousand years after Abraham 
died, we should be told that this was simply 
from an Oriental habit which threw overboard 
accurate chronology in its love of round num- 
bers, and forced real history. 

I have read a thoughtful comment on this co- 
incidence, in which Czsar and Alfred were com- 
pared, very much to Czsar’s disadvantage. 
Without saying so, the author seemed to take 
the ground that Czsar did as much harm as Al- 
fred did of good, because Czesar destroyed the 
freedom of Rome. Mr. Froude was quoted as 
saying in his preface to his Life of Czsar that, 
when free nations conquer barbarous nations, 
they lose their own freedom. With some doubt 
the inference was suggested that Czsar could 
not have destroyed the freedom of Rome if he 
had not conquered France and Belgium and 
Britain. We were thus invited to believe that it 
would now be better all around if Czesar had set- 
tled down to the business of administering well 
the affairs of the seven hills on the Tiber. It was 
implied, though it was not said, that, if Casar’ 
had left these barbarians alone, and had stuck 
to the work of a patrician Consul, the cause of 
freedom in the world would have been strength- 
ened. He would have seen to the drainage of 
the city. Let us hope that he would have 
closed the drinking-shops and the taverns. He 
would have widened those streets which Romu- 
lus had left narrow, and Roman citizens would 
have been free. That is to say, a few hundred 
patricians and knights would have made up the 
Senate. The tribunes of the plebs would have 
had a veto on the Senate; and once a year the 
thousands upon thousands of plebeian voters 
would have a show in the selection of a patrician 
Consul, amounting to less than half the power 
which a few hundred patricians had in voting 
against them. This was the sort of freedom 
which Czesar destroyed when he crossed the 
Rubicon. 7a“ 

When this exaggerated view of Mr. Froude’s 


is introduced in.a comparison between King 


Alfred and Julius Cesar, one is tempted to ask 
where Alfred would have been if it had not 
been for Julius Czesar. 

Win-chester, in its very name, reminds us of 
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the Roman castra which created such a city. 
Every important work of Alfred’s literary life is 
devoted to studies of literature, history, and tra- 
dition by which in a thousand-years Rome had 
been at work on the English lines where Czsar 
made the beginning. Augustine was sent to 
Britain by Pope Gregory because he saw some 
English slaves in the Roman slave market. 
“Angeli, non Angli,” said the good pontiff; and 
the Christian mission to England began. Alfred 
learns the Latin language late in life, so that he 
may translate for his subjects the Roman books 
for which Czsar’s conquests led the way. 

If you had had no Julius Cazsar, you would 
have had no Alfred, the lawgiver. 

We must not complain if, as an academic ex- 
ercise, debating societies and other critics like 
to discuss the questions which ask how men 
would have thriven if their ancestors had been 
what they were not, As it stands, however, we 
who live in the Northern United States are glad 
that to-day France and England are not bar- 
barous countries of the grade of the native 
States on the Congo. We are glad that a cer- 
tain impulse, which we are apt to call a divine 
impulse, sent teachers and artists and merchants 
and preachers into Gaul and into Britain, who 
established such centres of life and light as 
Paris and London, Clairvaux and Winchester, 
and after two thousand years give us the litera- 
ture of France and England, It is true that 
these preachers, teachers, merchants, and artists 
followed in the steps of Czsar’s veterans, and 
would never have come as far as Winchester 
if some one had not established a Roman camp 
there. What we have to observe is this: that 
some one did establish a Roman camp there, 
and that, because he established such Roman 
camps, there is now a Parliament at West- 
minster, a Constitution in Massachusetts, and a 
nation which is called the United States. 

The Jewish people tried the experiment of 
preserving their own freedom by what is called 
minding their own business. “I care for no- 
body, and nobody cares for me.” That may be 
called the motto of the Jewish State. How 
little it has succeeded in the preservation of 
freedom all history tells. Since the century 
after Julius Cesar, Rome has had no chance 
to try that experiment. Saint Paul had said, 
“God has made of one blood all nations of the 
world”; and the Master of Saint Paul had said, 
“Go ye out into all the world.” Under such di- 
rection, Pope Gregory could not help himself. 
“Woe is me if I do not proclaim these glad 
tidings!” He sent Augustine to Britain, and 
Augustine could not help himself: he had to go. 
And, in time, Alfred, king of Wessex, had to 
obey the same law. He did not flinch. He 
had put his hand to the plough, and he did not 
turn back. And, because Julius Cesar con- 
quered Gaul ‘and because he carried the 
Roman eagles into Britain, Alfred gave law 
and liberty to England and America and. to 
that half the world which follows in their train. 

EpwarD E. HALE. 
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The Woodbury Memorial Chapel. 


With simple though impressive ceremony, in 
the presence of a large number of people, the 
corner-stone of the Woodbury Memorial Chapel 
was laid Wednesday, July 10, at the corner of 
Adelaide Avenue and Hamilton Street in the 
heart of the Elmwood District. The services 
with which this important event was accom- 
plished occurred at five o’clock, and marked the 
actual beginning of one of the greatest experi- 
ments which the Providence church has ever 
tried, The Woodbury Memorial Chapel is to 
be conducted under the guidance and direction 
of the church society of the Westminster 
Unitarian Church on Mathewson Street, whose 
old weather-beaten edifice of worship is one of 
the landmarks both of the street and city. The 
Westminster Church is about to enter upon a 
plan which, if it’ proves feasible, will cause the 
church to desert its old church on Mathewson 
Street for a new one in another location. The 
gift of the chapel to the church as a memorial 
to Rev. Augustus Woodbury, for a number of 
years the pastor of the Westminster Church, has 
made it possible for the society to undertake this 
plan referred to. For many years the members 
of the church have desired to get out of the 
busy business section of the city and re-establish 
their church in a quieter and more residential 
portion of Providence. When the church on 
Mathewson Street was built, there was hardly any 
business to speak of located there or, in fact, 
anywhere around its site. Time has changed 
all this, however; and now this portion of the 
street is a centre of great business activity. 

In looking about the city for a suitable loca- 
tion for the new chapel, the Building Committee, 
consisting of Charles W. Bowen, chairman,- 
Rev. George W. Kent, the present pastor of 
the Westminster Church, and Henry D. Sharpe, 
could find no better site’ than in Elmwood; and 
the corner of Adelaide Avenue and Hamilton 
Street seemed to offer a very favorable oppor- 
tunity for building. They cast about them no 
longer, but immediately decided to build on that 
spot. Here the basement of the chapel has 
already been built, and the chapel is in process 
of construction. An endeavor will be made to 
arouse the interest of the members of the West- 
minster Church in the new project; and, if they 
attend the chapel in good numbers, in time the 
old church will be forsaken and a new church 
built on the site of the chapel. In this event 
the chapel would be moved back, and probably 
joined to the main body. -What the church 
desires to ascertain is whether or not this is 
a good location in which to re-establish the 
church. 

The services attendant upon the laying of the 
corner-stone were conducted under the direction 
of the Building Committee, and was a very in- 
teresting affair. Rev. Mr. Kent opened the 
exercises with Scripture reading, which was 
followed by the singing of a hymn by those 
assembled. This was followed by an address 
by: Charles W. Jencks on “Selections from 
Woodbury’s Writings.” This embodied pas- 
sages from one of Rev. Mr. Woodbury’s .ser- 
mons, preached Feb. 6, 1892, entitled “God 
working in Us.” Rev. Willard C. Selleck of 
the Church of the Mediator then offered prayer. 

A paper entitled “A Brief Account of the 


Miss Willes’s School. 


Those persons interested in the education of 
negroes in Maryland who have sent to us to 
inquire regarding Miss Willes’s school will be 
glad to read a note from Bishop Saterlee.- He} 
says, “Miss Willes is in every way worthy of 
confidence, and is building up an excellent work 
among the colored people of Southern Mary- 
land.” + z 


Bowen, the chairman of the committee, and was 
as follows : — ‘ tho 
The story of the building and the enterprise, 


Enterprise” was then read by Charles W. — 
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whose corner-stone we are about to lay, can be 
very briefly told, The larger history lies ahead 
in what we trust is going to be a OnE and useful 
future. 
For several years the Westminster Unitarian 
society had been looking for a suitable location 
where. its minister and other active workers 
might begin the building up of a new home for 
the old church; and at a parish meeting held 
Jan. 14, Igor, its committee, consisting’ of its 
minister, George William Kent, and Messrs, 
William H. Eddy, Walter Thurber, and our 
late lamented friend and coworker, William H. 
Miller, reported in favor of a site upon this 
beautiful avenue. 
It was then Spare ae decided to. build a 
chapel, which, if the hopes of the society should 
be fulfilled, should presently become a. part of 
the buildings of the transplanted and rejuvenated 
Westminster Church; and at a meeting held 
January 28 Mr. John S. Palmer started a sub- 
scription for this purpose with a generous con- 
tribution. Others immediately followed; and it 
soon became evident that not alone the mem- 
bers of the Westminster society, but the Uni- 
tarians of the city, were resolved to help the en- 
terprise, so that in any case a Unitarian church 
should be established in this growing neighbor- 
hood. 
_ Largely through the enthusiastic service of 
Mr, Samuel A. Nightingale, sufficient funds 
were soon subscribed, the name of the “Wood- 
bury Memorial,” in honor of. the late Rev. 
Augustus Woodbury, D.D., who. for the long 
period ofthirty-five years was the faithful minis- 
ter of the Westminster Church and a noble 
and devoted citizen of Providence, was happily 

_ suggested and adopted, and on April 26, 1goI, a 
charter was granted to Messrs. James. Tilling- 
hast, Nicholas Sheldon, Charles .W. Bowen, 
Henry D. Sharpe, and William H. Miller as 
the “Woodbury Memorial Corporation.” 

The land was purchased, the architectural 
plans of Mr. Howard K. Hilton were adopted, 
the necessary contracts with Messrs. Theodore 
A. Perry, mason, ‘and Thomas H. Doane, car- 
penter, were made; and on this day, Wednesday, 
July 10, A.D. 1901, the corner-stone of this build- 
ing is laid. Underneath it I place this box con- 
taining a copy of this brief history, a few 
appropriate documents, and a number of suit- 
able mementoes of the loved and sainted man 
whose name is inscribed upon this stone and 
given to this building. 

May the tender memories and_ the inspiring 
influences of the noble Christian character of 
Augustus, Woodbury abide with us, and the re- 
collection of them on this occasion be a veritable 
benediction upon the work we have here com- 
menced.in his honor, and upon these simple 
commemorative. services. of the “Woodbury 
Memorial” ! 

The laying of the mabe hee took place in 
connection with this address, Mr, Bowen and 
Rev. Mr. Kent placing the box in the cavity of 
the stone. The stone was inscribed “Woodbury 
Memorial, 1901.” The following is the contents 
of the box placed in the receptacle of the corner- 
stone :— 

Certified copy of the certificate of incorpora- 
tion of “The Woodbury Memorial,” issued 
April 26, 1901, “for the purpose of promulgat- 
ing the Christian religion, and promoting and 
maintaining public worship and religious instruc- 
tion according to the faith and usages of the 
Unitarian denomination. 

epepercript sermon by Augustus Woodbury, 
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D.D., preached Feb. 6, 1892, “God working in 
Ws.” 

Copy of semi-centennial anniversary of the 
Westminster Congregational society, held Jan. 
5 and 6, 1878, 

Copy of “Plain Words to Young Men,” by 
Augustus Woodbury, 1858. 

Copy of “Campaign of First Rhode Island 
Regiment,” by Augustus Woodbury, chaplain, 
1862. 

Copy of “The Memorial Service in honor of 
the late Rev. Augustus Woodbury, D.D, held 
in Westminster Congregational Church, Sunday 
afternoon, Dec. 15, 1895.” 

Copy of list of officers and members of the 
Unitarian Club of Providence for the year 1got. 

Copy of the Christian Register of July 4, 1901. 

Copy of the Providence Zélegram, July 9, 
gol. 

Copy of the Providence Daily Journal, July 
10, Igol. 

Copy of the Providence ews, July 9, 1got. 

Copy of the order of services. 

Copy of address of chairman of Building Com- 
mittee. 


The services closed with the doxology and 
the benediction by Rev. Mr. Kent. 


Our Kin across the Sea. 


Pleasant memories of our denominational 
gatherings in Whit-week, of varied character, 
will long linger in the minds of all who took 
part in them. One little incident which oc- 
curred at the public meeting in the Westminster 
Town Hall had a deeply interesting significance. 
Our excellent American visitor, Rev, S. M. 
Crothers, D.D., in the course of his speech 
used the phrase “we English”; and he thereby 
delighted his hearers so much that they broke 
into a storm of applause. His quiet dropping 
of the two words had evidently stirred within 
them their deep consciousness of the moral 
solidarity, not only of English and American 
Unitarians, but of the English and American 
peoples as a whole. He brought to the surface, 
as it were, the thrill of brotherhood which had 
been felt during the whole week, not only by 
the Englishmen and Americans present at the 
various assemblies, but by those who owned 
other nationalities. The thought which remem- 
brance of the incident has strongly impressed 
on our own mind is this: that, whilst for a 
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hundred good reasons it is most desirable that 
moral solidarity should exist between all Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, those reasons apply with 
peculiar force to the inclusion within the bounds 
of that moral unity of the seventy-seven mill- 
ions of people of the United States. No-other 
nation in the world presents a history so full of 
interest and instruction. As regards possession 
of the elements of true strength and greatness, 
no other nation equals it, nor has any other so 
magnificent a future before it. Of all the signs 
of the times. in these latter days, none rejoices 
us more than the recent growth of cordial good 
will between England and America. It will 
bode well for the best interests of humanity 
if the two peoples continue to prové themselves 
worthy of the noblest chapters of their past 
history. 

There is perhaps much virtue in that if 
One cannot be blind to the fact that certain 
political action of their governments in the last 
few years—action sustained by majorities of 
the people—is viewed with great apprehension 
by some of the wisest and most sober-minded 
of their citizens. It is action which it would 
be out of place to discuss in a purely denomi- 
national journal. But it certainly suggests the 
remark that, in forecasting the future of nations, 
we must not omit to take into account the pos- 
sibility of their characters undergoing a change 
for the worse. Prosperity and power, begetting 
pride and arrogance, may prove their ruin. 
Without dwelling on this point, we wish to say 
in a few sentences what are the features of the 
national life of America which invest it with 
exceptional interest for Unitarians and all others 
who are striving to benefit and uplift humanity. 

One of the most striking of these features is 
the religiousness of the people. Freed from 
the deadening influence of State-churchism. 
Christianity in America exercises a potent and 
vitalizing influence upon society which wins 
admiration wherever knowledge of* it extends, 
It is not, indeed, strong. enough to uproot all 
moral and political evils; but it greatly limits 
the extent and mischief of their operation, It 
was religious zeal and the religious conscience 
which led to the founding of the New England 
colonies in the earlier part of the seventeenth 
century; and the spirit of these colonies, as 
Mr. Bryce and other competent observers have 
testified, have in large measure passed into the 
whole nation. Christianity has given Christian 
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statesmen to the country, and kept constantly 
before the people noble ideals. At the basis 
of its political institutions and social system 
lies the principle of respect for human nature. 
Reverence for man as man, inspired by Chris- 
tianity, brought into existence the common- 
school system; and it has prompted those 
munificent benefactions of millionaires and 
others for the founding or support of institu- 
tions for the higher education which reflect so 
much honor upon the American character. 
The result of all this is that the average 
American, without being the most remarkable 
of mortals, is, as has been truly said, the most 
remarkable of all average men,—remarkable for 
his alertness, his self-reliance, his independence. 
“Where there is no vision, the people perish.” 
This fragment of wisdom from the book of 
Proverbs, being expanded, means that great 
hopes, glorious anticipations, have a won- 
drously vitalizing effect upon the character 
alike of nations and of individuals. Not only 
his consciousness of the present strength and 
greatness of his country, but his vision of the 
magnificent future which lies before it, give an 
air of dignity and self-respect to the average 
American which is peculiar to him. He lives 
and moves in an atmosphere of knowledge and 
of daily activity which constantly remind him 
of his nation’s unlimited wealth of natural 
resources,—its wealth in soil and in mines, vast 
prairies and forests, rivers and lakes, and every 
variety of climate. It has been finely said that 
a common channel for the blood of the nations 
has been found in America. ‘He who made 
of one blood all the nations is here transform- 
ing again all the nations into one new man.” 
The men of the Mayflower builded better than 
they knew. - Or, to change the metaphor, “they 
planted in sorrow and tears a tree of life, under 
whose shadow they hoped that their children 
would repose; but they did not anticipate that 
the leaves of that tree should be for the healing 
of the nations.” Yet that appears to be one 
part of the manifest destiny of America; and, 
despite some ugly facts in passing history, we 
cherish the hope that Great and Greater 
Britain, hand in hand with America, may con- 
tinue to take the lead in every movement or 
enterprise which has for its object the pro- 
motion of righteousness, justice, freedom, and 
peace among all the races of mankind.—Cihris- 
tian Life. 


Disregard of Danger. 


We have always wondered a little why the 
dread of cataclysms enters so little into human 
calculations. There is no reason which can be 
stated why an epidemic, once raging, should not 
carry off a whole population, as seems to have 
happened in Cambodia; or why a fire, once 
started, should not consume a capital city, as 
one nearly did in Chicago; or why a storm wave 
thrown up by some sub-oceanic volcano should 
not sweep over a whole country, drowning alike 
man and beast, and salting the mould till it would 
bear no crop, as happened to a populous island 
in’ the Ganges; or why ‘a volcanic eruption 
should not occur, say, in Southern Europe on an 
inconceivably greater scale than that which 
destroyed Lisbon and the faith of Goethe. 
Those things have seldom happened; but 
they have happened, and they might any 
of them happen again and on a greater scale. 


The popular answer that God is too good, 
though it indicates a useful and, as we be- 
lieve, a morally beneficial kind of faith, is not 


logically defensible; for sudden death under 
terrible circumstances happens every day, and 
the goodness of God cannot be arraigned or 
doubted merely because many deaths, all of 
them inevitable within a short period, are per- 
mitted to occur at once. The multiplication of 
the common fate does not increase the cruelty of 
that fate. 
it. Nor is the reason a general submissiveness 
to irresistible law, for men shrink from death, 
which will come, shrink as they may; and the 
terror of an approaching comet seen in the 
heavens will shake the nerves of whole popula- 
tions. 


even five minutes ahead of the actual present, 
so his imagination has for the most part been 
mercifully dulled as to dangers not perceptible 
to his senses. 
account otherwise for the entire disregard 
which, until the pestilence arrives, ordinary 
populations show for sanitary laws. Southern 
Italians are exceedingly, even exceptionally, 
nervous in the presence of epidemics ; but the 
Neapolitans, who, when cholera breaks out, 
threaten their doctors, would rebel if their city 
were cleaned and drained till,cholera could gain 
no hold. 
municipalities and know their doctors will not 
poison them, are often immovable as to sanitary 
precautions, saying in their minds, like an old 
care-taker whom the writer once reproved for 
mismamaging gas, “If we are to burn, we shall 
burn for sure.” 
than it will hold; and if the Observatory people 
demonstrated that another world was approach- 
ing this one, and fifty years hence must collide 
with it, we doubt if the price of consols would 
go down a point. 
well as destructive, stupidity in most of us; and, 
if we knew that the “red cloud” moving toward 
Northern Europe brought with it a new, 
possibly a dangerous, epidemic, there would be 
more symptoms of annoyance than of panic. 


get that our security against cataclysms can 
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Rather to most minds it diminishes 


We suspect that, as a man is forbidden to see 


At least, we find it difficult to 


Even the English, who trust their 


The mind will not take in more 


There is a preservative, as 


Nevertheless, those who reason should not for- 


hardly be considered more than empirical, that 
we know, for example, very little of what a 


storm-wave such as recently nearly destroyed 


Galveston could be or do, and that in particular 
our security against epidemics of a kind new to 
this generation has no scientific basis. We are 
cleaner than we were, but that is a poor defence 
against germs which travel through the air and 
enter by the mouth. All we can say about them 
is that panic is never a help, and that the Eng- 
lish insensibility to panic about such things, 
though it does not preserve us from such dan- 
gers, is a grand protection to our general 
happiness.— Spectator. 


Harvard University. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 


The third session of the Harvard University 
Summer School of Theology closed on Friday, 
July 19. The school began July 2, and offered 
fifteen days of lectures, three lectures in the fore- 
noon of each day. Morning prayers were held 
each lecture day in Appleton Chapel at 8.45, 
conducted by teachers and students. The lect- 
ures were given in Peabody Hall, Phillip Brooks 
House. Prof. Francis G. Peabody, at the open- 


ing of the school, noted the fact that the spirit 


of that great preacher was the characteristic 
spirit of the school ; that Phillips Brooks Hoyse 
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was symbolic of a tolerant religious faith, and 
was devoted to the use of different religious 
bodies, but of one faith. The session of the 
school was devoted to the consideration of one 
general subject, “The Christian Minister’s Rela- 
tion to Social Questions.” This subject was 
approached from three points of view: first 
hour, that of economics ; second hour, ethical and 
theological ; third hour, practical. As there was 
an intermission of a half-hour between lectures, 
there was opportunity, usually well utilized, for 
questions and informal discussion. In addition 
to the regular lectures the students had access 
to many evening lectures offered by the univer- 
sity to members of the summer schools. Also 
four afternoon excursions, under the direction of 
Prof. Hale, were provided, at slight cost, for the 
study of: (t) The Public Poor-relief System of 
the City of Boston; (2) The City Institutions for 
Paupers in Boston Harbor; (3) Voluntary Organ- 
izations of Charity in Boston; (4) The Reforma, 
tory Prison at Concord. 


The libraries and other collections of the 


university were open for all students of the 
school, and one excursion was provided for 
special visitation of the various buildings and 
departments of the university. A general re- 
ception to all members of the summer schools 
was given on Friday evening, July 12. The 
number of students was 89 as against 54 last year, 
classified as follows. 
tional affiliation, there were 28 Trinitarian Con- 
gregationalist, 12 Unitarian Congregationalist, 
14 Universalist, 11 Protestant Episcopal, 9 
Methodist Episcopal, 5 Baptist, 2 Presbyterian, 
1 Free Baptist, 1 Lutheran, 1 Southern Metho- 
dist, 5 unclassified. As 
Massachusetts furnished 55; New York, 6; 
Maine, 5; New Hampshire, 4; Connecticut, 3; 
Pennsylvania, 3; Iowa, 2; Vermont, 2; District 
of Columbia, Georgia, Illinois, Maryland, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, West Virginia, and Wis- 
consin, one each. 


As regards denomina- 


regards residence, 


There were 23 lecturers, of whom nine are 


members of the Harvard University faculty. 
All are specialists in the study or practice of 
the subject each presented, and different points 
given were reached by choosing these men from 
different schools of thought and different de- 
nominational fellowships. 
in the original programme except that Rev. 


There was no change 


William J. Kerby, Ph.D., professor of sociology 
in the Catholic University of America at Wash- 
ington, was prevented by illness from present 
ing his two lectures on “The Catholic Church 
and the Social Question.” His place, however, 
was most satisfactorily filled by Prof. Francis 
G. Peabody, D.D., of Cambridge, who spoke 
on the same subject. The lecturers and their 
subjects were as follows : — 

“Ethical Theories and Social Movements,” 
Prof. F. G. Peabody; “The Nature of Industrial 
Monopolies,” “Public Ownership,” Prof. F. W. 
Taussig; “Has the Condition of the Masses 
improved during the Last Half-century?” “Is 
there any Solution of the Labor Problem?” 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright; “The Ethical Side of 
Labor* Problems,” Mr. J. G. Brooks of Cam- 
bridge; “The Nature of an Economic Law,” 
“The Relation of the Institution of Private 
Property to Economic Progress,” “The Rela- 
tion of Competition to Economic Progress,” 


“An Effective Programme for Raising Wages,” 


Prof. T. N. Carver; Competition and Moral 
Law: “A Natural Economic System,” “The 
Struggles of Classes,” “The Society of the 
Future,” Prof. J. B. Clark of Columbia; “Asso- 
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ciation and the Individual,” Prof. N. S. Shaler 
Agencies of Redemption: “Restraint,” “En- 
largement,” “Consecration,” Prof. G. H. 
Palmer; ‘Christianity and Asceticism,” Prof. 
E. Emerton; The Kingdom of God: “The 
Idea of Jesus,” “The Present Significance of 
the Idea,” “Its Place in Theology,” Prof. 
W. W. Fenn; “The Social Interpretation of 
Christianity in the Apostolic Age,” ~ Prof. 
Shailer Mathews of Chicago; The Influence 
of the Social Consciousness upon Theology: 
“The Real Teaching of the Social Conscious- 
ness as the Theologian must view it,” “The 
Influence of the Social Consciousness upon 
the Conception of the Religious Life,” “The 
Influence of the Social Consciousness upon 
Theological Doctrine,” Prof. H. C. King of 


- Oberlin; “The Moralization of Life and the 


Vitalization of Morals,” Prof. B. P. Bowne of 
Boston University; “The Voluntary Church 
and its Ministry in a Democracy,” President 
C. W. Eliot; “The Christian Social Move- 
ment,” “The Christian Social Parish,” Dean 
George Hodges of Cambridge; ‘The Social 
Problem of the Suburban Church,” Dr. A. H. 
Bradford of Montclair, N.J.; “The Social 
Problem of the Country Minister,” President 
W. DeW. Hyde of Bowdoin; “The Social 


_ Problem of the Minister in the City,” Mr. R. A. 


Woods of Boston; “The Consumers’ League,” 
Mr. J. G. Brooks; “The Catholic Church and 
the Social Question,” Prof. W. J. Kerby; “The 
Religious Aspect of the Negro Question,” Prin- 
cipal B. T. Washington; “The Organization of 
Charity in Small Towns,” Mr. R. T. Paine; 
“The Special Field of the Social Settlement,” 
Mr. R. A. Woods; “The Attitude of the 
Clergyman toward Social Problems,” Prof. 
N. P. Gilman of Meadville; “Psychology and 
Social Activity,” Prof. H. Miinsterberg. 

The limited programme of the school com- 
pelled a certain concentration and definiteness 
whose value cannot be overestimated. All the 
lectures and discussions led to one goal. This 


_ was called the minister’s relation to social ques- 


tions. It was in reality the vision of righteous 
society. And the purpose was to show how 
men should think and act in such a society. 
Prof. Peabody in the opening lecture defined 
social problems as “those that meet a man be- 
cause he is an individual among other men.” 
This simple, natural, sane point of view was 
common with all. There was rarely any de- 
parture from this simplicity for the sake of ex- 
ploiting new theories or a new vocabulary. Yet 
all spoke from the new conviction of our day, 
that salvation concerns primarily the establish- 
ment of a righteous social order on the earth. 
Prof. Taussig believed that trusts would mul- 
tiply on a greater scale than was thought possi- 
ble twenty years ago, and would be regulated 
by public opinion. He did not consider such a 
method of business permanent in a democracy. 
He hoped for an extension of public ownership 
as an end, but by means of political improve- 
ments and higher intellectual life among the 
masses. Mr. Wright showed that the condi- 
tion of the masses is improving; that the labor 
problem is simply trying to discover something 
better than exists; that there is no solution ex- 
cept the application of common religious prin- 
ciples. Prof. Carver found economic laws 
among natural laws; defined civilization as “the 
sum of devices by which man adapts the world 
to himself.” He upheld the principle of com- 
petition, and set forth the successful competitor 
as the one who did society the most good. 
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but to fulfil.” 


beauty with all his mind and soul and strength, 
to go back and see how much of this beauty 
that has been neglected by us is a part of the 
“beauty of holiness.” 

There were.other thoughts, however, which 
led our ancestors to take the beauty away from 
their religion. Beauty suggested joy; and their 
religion was not a religion of joy, but of terror. 
God was not a kind and loving father, but an 
awful master. Man was not a beautiful being 
made in the image of a beautiful Father, but an 
unsightly being distorted by sin. To-day in our 
churches the writing on the wall is, “God is 
love”: in the Puritan church a favorite motto 
was, “God is a God of vengeance.” No won- 
der that such a motto must be in letters of 
black against a white wall, to burn itself into 
the very heart of the sinful being that cowered 
The deepest interest and enthusiasm attended 
the critical and inspiring lectures of Profs. 
Fenn, Mathews, and King in their interpreta- 
tion of theology, and in particular Christianity, 
from the standpoint of human society. Prof. 
Fenn gave a searching analysis of the triple 
tradition in the Synoptic Gospels concerning the 
kingdom of God, and a vivid picture of the 
struggle of Jesus toward the twofold conception 
of his mission,—a Messiah to suffer and die, 
a Messiah to return in glory. He distinguished 
between the “‘soil ideas and seed ideas” of Jesus, 
finding his permanent character in the latter. 
Prof. Mathews, with the same keen criticism of 
the sources of apostolic times, brought into light 
his striking term “the new life,” from “which 
ideal of the early Christians he was able to 
gently lay aside their false understandings of 
the Messianic kingdom, and point the way to the 
development of the Christian Church, Prof. 
King reinterpreted Christian theology by his 
standard of the “social consciousness.” He 
made over in succession the traditional doc- 
trines of redemption, propitiation, immortality, 
and the rest, conforming them to the “moral and 
spiritual,” and discarding all elements not so 
conformed. 

Beginning the series of lectures called “prac- 
tical,” President Eliot started a wave of opti- 
mism in his analysis of a voluntary church in a 
democracy, upholding it, in that it produced a 


class of ministers and a type of religious life]: 


whose value compensated for all apparent de- 
fects in the voluntary system. The minister’s 
part in specific social work was generally 
limited by the lecturers, although President 
Hyde seemed to find no kind of domestic or 
public service outside the country minister’s 
function. Dean Hodges characterized the in- 
stitutional church as temporary, distracting, ex- 
pensive ; and Dr. Bradford, while not quite ready 
to say that it had no place at all, was sure it 
had no place ina suburban town. He empha- 
sized particularly the great strength members of 
a suburban church might offer to the difficult 
conditions of the city. Mr. Woods expressed 
the defects of the institutional church as tending 
to become exclusive, artificial, develop unnatural 
conditions. His ideal of a social settlement 
was where the settlement was independent of 
any church, but in close touch, much as the 


relation of Toynbee Hall and the church of | 


St. Jude in London. Prof. Gilman warned 
ministers that the sayings of Jesus were not to 
be used as a social programme, nor be taken too 
seriously from the economic point of view. 
The world is bound by the spirit only of Jesus, 
Prof. Peabody explained very clearly the growth 
of socialism within Catholic circles, with special 
analysis of the attitude of the present pope, 


It is the work of some reformer || 
among us, some man who longs for a religion of | 
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Harvard University was the first of the great 
educational institutions to establish a summer 
school for the particular study of theology. 
Perhaps it is the only institutton that is able 
to offer such a broad and liberal interpretation 
of the theological problems as this summer 
school has presented. In this unsectarian, 
this universal theory of religious instruction, 
| Harvard seems to be the pioneer. And no less 
lin value than the instruction was the oppor- 
tunity granted for the mutual acquaintance and 
study of ministers from such varied quarters 
of thought and fellowship. 
| Prof. Miinsterberg showed very wisely and 
clearly how the scientific attitude of mind, even 
|in his own particular study, psychology, can 
never be the minister’s attitude, because the 
scientist sees men objectively. The minister 
deals with men as free subjects. -Prof. Peabody 


closed the school by a brief and uplifting ser- 
vice of worship. 


Philippine Information Society. 


This. society announced last November its 
intention of publishing a series of pamphlets 
which should treat of the relations of the 
United States with the Filipinos from May, 
1898, to the present time. This series will be 


Milk — 
Biscuit 


” 


The best combination. 


you ever tasted. A 


hot weather diet for 
= ara Einsvewstece we 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night...» 
. +» Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 
establishment. Competent persons in attend- 
ance day and night. i 


| osgeeete pneumonia in a better climate, as I did. 
4 Elevated Richmond suburb and health resort. Only 
Unitarian church in Virginia. Extra inducements to 
| Unitarians. Medicinal springs, pine 


4 ‘oves, free hotel 
site. Address E. S. REap, HiGHLAND 


PRINGS, VA. 
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finished in September (the last pamphlet bring- 
ing the history up to July, 1901). 

As there has been a demand for these pub- 
lications, not only by residents of every State in 
the Union, but also by residents of Mexico, 
Alaska, Cuba, the Philippines, Korea, Japan, 
South Africa, Austria, and England, itis evident 
that they have met a wide-spread want; and, in 
view of this fact, the society is encouraged to 
begin in October a second series of “Facts 
about the Filipinos,” which will be published 
in monthly pamphlets. 

This new series will undertake to render 
easily accessible all current information on the 
Philippine question published in this country,— 
government reports, Congressional debates, As- 
sociated Press news, etc. In addition the so- 
ciety will endeavor to secure correspondence 
direct from the Philippines, representing as 
many points of view and as many interests, both 
American and Filipino, as possible; and such 
part of this correspondence as the editors 
think of sufficient value will be published, with 
such editorial explanation as it may seem to 
require. 

The annual subscription price for these 
pamphlets will be $1, payable in advance; and 
it is hoped that you will be sufficiently interested 
in the questions with which we propose to deal 
to become a subscriber, Any one desiring to 
receive the publications, and feeling unable to 
pay the above price, may obtain them free for 
six months by securing two new subscribers, or 
for a year by securing three. 

The fee for annual membership in the Phil- 
ippine Information Society, which carries with 
it the right to all publications, has been fixed at 
$5; and it is desired to make the membership as 
large as possible, in order that the society may 
have funds to extend the scope of its enterprise 
by instituting first-hand investigations in the 
Philippines. Any one is earnestly requested to 
become a member of the society who feels suffi- 
cient interest in the work. All persons desiring 
to become either members or subscribers should 
communicate, as early as possible with the Phil- 
ippine Information Society, 12 Otis Place, Bos- 
ton. 


James J. Putnam, M.D., 106 Marlborough 
Street, Chairman. 

Francis BLAKE, Auburndale, Mass., 

Epwarp G. Bourn#, Ph.D., Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn., 

Henry P. Bowpircu, Ph.D., Harvard Medical 
School, Boston, 

Artuur Astor Cary, 50 State Street, Boston, 

Ricuarp Watson GILDER, Century Building, 
New York, 

Tuomas C. MENDENHALL, LL.D., Polytechnic 
Institute, Worcester, Mass., 

Jos1aH Royce, Ph.D., Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., 

WittiaM T. SEDGWICK, Ph.D., Institute of 
Technology, Boston., 

Vice-Chairmen. 
man ana veast, ana salting the mould till it would 
bear no crop, as happened to a populous island 
in’ the Ganges; or why a volcanic eruption 
should not occur, say, in Southern Europe on an 
inconceivably greater scale than that which 
destroyed Lisbon and the faith of Goethe. 
Those things have seldom happened; but 
they have happened, and they might any 
of them happen again and on a greater scale. 
The popular answer that God is too good, 
though it indicates a useful and, as we be- 
lieve, a morally beneficial kind of faith, is not 
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erie defensible; for sudden death under| y+, naip is to bear the work in mind, and each 


rrible circumstances happens every day, and|V week regularly have a share at least of our best 


e goodness of God cannot be arraigned or 
oubted merely because many deaths, all of 
em inevitable within a short period, are per- 
itted to occur at once. The multiplication of 
e common fate does not increase the cruelty of 
at fate. Rather to most minds it diminishes 
. Nor is the reason a general submissiveness 
irresistible law, for men shrink from death, 
hich will come, shrink as they may; and the 
error of an approaching comet seen in the 
eavens will shake the nerves of whole popula- 


lions. 


We suspect that, as a man is forbidden to see 
ven five minutes ahead of the actual present, 
his imagination has for the most part been 


The Flower Mission. 


I wish to say a few words for the Flower 
Mission. | There certainly is no more worthy 
service than to send flowers to the sick and 
poor in the cities where the recipients cannot 
have flowers of their own. Rarely do we find 
occupants of the poorest quarters who do not 
love flowers; and, certainly, nothing can be more 
cheering and uplifting than that these sick and 
suffering ones should have a bunch of fresh 
flowers sent each week to them. A worker in 
the Mission spoke a few weeks ago to our 
Alliance, making a strong plea for more flowers, 
but unfortunately saying she thought “it was 
not the place for choice flowers.” Many of 
us disagreed ‘greatly with this. I know that 
many of our poorest people to whom these 
Mission flowers are carried appreciate a choice 
flower, so called, as we with gardens cannot; 
and there certainly can be no place more 
needing choice flowers, the best God gives, than 
these homes of the sick and unfortunate,—not 
the homes of the sick who are surrounded with 
every luxury, a trained nurse to make them 
as comfortable as possible, friends to cheer 
them, the most beautiful flowers their own or 
their friend’s money can buy from florists, but 
the homes of those lying on hard beds in hot, 
stuffy rooms, often without the necessary com- 
forts of life, a district or hospital nurse coming 
for perhaps an hour a day. 

Are not these the places for our choicest and 
best flowers to go, —a share of them at least? 
Is this not better than to keep them on the 
bushes for show, and to let passers-by see what 
money and care can produce, or to cut a few 
now and then for some friend who has as many 
already at home? 

I believe in sending wild flowers, but often 
they will not keep as well as those grown in gar- 
dens, and few will take the trouble each week to 
gather them; and the choice flowers are often 
appreciated as like those already seen in some 
florist’s window. 

Many of the receivers of our flowers have 
known far better things than they can now have. 
Many of them have had the pleasure of gardens 
themselves in former years, — and beautiful gar- 
dens, too; but, even if they have never had that 
pleasure, can we, who have so much of God’s 
beauty all around, be so mean and selfish as to 
‘be unwilling to share at least with those who 
‘have almost nothing? 

‘ T fear there are these among us, and that it is 
‘for this reason more and better flowers are not 
‘sent. 

When there are workers ready and willing to 
‘receive, put in order, and send the flowers each 
‘week, it seems to me the very least we can do 


| Greece. 


ready for other kind workers to hand on. 


Marion C. MEAD. 
Weston, Mass. x 


For a Circulating Library. 


A circulating library of Unitarian books has 
just been started here in Spokane, Wash. The 
Unitarian church in this city is the only one in 
all Western Washington, one of the most pro- 
gressive sections in the whole country. It is an 
ideal centre for missionary work, especially since 
the people are prepared to receive our message. 

Will you help? Will you, from your over- 


| crowded bookshelves, send us a volume or ten 


volumes? The seed lies dying on your shelves. 

Let us plantit for you in this rich soil. It will 

bear fruit to your honor and to the advance- 

ment of our common cause. “t 
Send the books to Mrs. Emily Hard, 425 

Fifth Avenue. Cc. W. C. 
SrpoKANE, WASH. 
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The undersigned acknowledges the follow- 
ing: — 
Previously acknowledged. ..cceseeeeecsen eres snes 
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Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pickering-- 


Joun Mason LITTLE. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


NOTES. 


The Lampshade Table at the Holiday Fair 
will have for sale all varieties of lamp and 
candle shades. 
picture frames and stocks and ties will be sold. 
As these are all such delightful summer work, 


it is hoped that this table will be well and ~ 


plentifully supplied. 

The Preserves and Pickles Table at the 
coming Holiday Fair is one which should in- 
terest all Unitarian housekeepers, and they are 
asked to keep it in mind when they do their 
preserving and to set aside something for the 
table. If each of our friends would send us 
even one jar, we should be very grateful, as the 
success of this table depends upon individual 
interest. Preserves and pickles, jellies, mar- 
malades, etc., are solicited; and all jars should 
be labelled. This table is in charge of Miss 
Mary B. Derby of Salem and Miss Butcher of 
Cambridge. Contributions should be sent to 
Miss Jennie G. Moseley, 132 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


ADDRESS BY MR. GEORGE H, REED AT THE 
ISLES OF SHOALS, JULY 10. 


Mr. President, Friends, and Fellow Young 
People,—The general name of the topic we are to 
talk about this morning is the “Enrichment of the 
Church Service.” I shall call my part of the 
discussion “A Religion of Beauty,” trying to 
show the movement of our faith back to beauty, 
and the part that young people may take in 
this movement. i a 

The love for beauty has had a prominent 
place in religion. 
The Acropolis shone with splendid 
temples, destined to show to the world so long 
as the love for art existed that the Greek re- 
ligion was a religion of beauty. The highest 
genius of this wonderful people was given to 
religious works. The most beautiful building 
was the Parthenon in honor of Athena, the 
finest statue was that of the Olympian Zeus. 
Their religion and their art were inseparable. 


In addition, hand-decorated © 


We know how it was in. 
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Their religion was ever beautiful. Their beauty 
was always religious. 

The Jew felt the close relationship between 
beauty and religion, and showed it by the 
dwelling-places that he made for his God. The 
ark was overlaid with pure gold. The cheru- 
bims that covered the mercy-seat with their 
wings were of pure gold. The temple of God 
was made as beautiful as human hands could 
make it. The wealth of Solomon was poured 
with lavish hand upon the house of God. ~ 

Our Christian religion very early became a 
religion of beauty. In the Middle Ages were 
reared all over Europe those eternal proofs 
of the fact that our early Christianity was a 
religion of beauty. In the shadow of the roof 
of the grand Gothic cathedral, in the “dim 
religious light” that stole through the arching 
windows, the Christian of the ancient Catholic 
Church worshipped his God. As he heard the 
familiar and beautiful words of the ancient 
prayer and lithurgy, as his very soul throbbed 
to the solemn music of the organ, he “wor- 
shipped the Lord in the beauty of holiness.”’ 

So have religion and beauty gone hand in 
hand, Religion has been beautiful, and beauty 
has been religious. It could not be otherwise: 
they cannot really be separated. Dean Everett 
used often to dwell on the fact that love for the 
beautiful, being really love for the good, a form 
of love for the perfect is a part of the very 
essence of religion. It is as the poet has sung: 


“Beauty is truth, truth beauty: 
That is all we know on earth, 
And all we need to know.” 


What, then, shall we say of the religion of our 
own forefathers, those men who brought the 
worship of God with them into the New World? 
The religion that we have inherited from them 
is the Christiaw religion almost entirely stripped 
of its outward beauty. 

The temple of God, to the Pilgrim and Puri- 
tan, was the meeting-house. We know the 
meeting-house well, for many such churches are 
still standing in our New England. The meet- 
ing-house stands in stern relief on the country 
Street near the village green. It is white with 
green blinds. A single, sharp spire points toward 
heaven, like a stern Calvinistic finger. Beside it 
stretch the straggling horse-sheds, very useful 
to the farmer who comes from some miles away, 
but never ornamental. 

Some of us perhaps remember the inside of 
the New England meeting-house even more 
plainly. We can never forget those pews whose 
backs would never fit ours, whose floors were 
always painfully far from our feet. We recall 
the long sermon, the meagre music, and the 
dreary prayer. Perhaps we sat near a window 
where we could look out into the woods near 
the church. Then our spirits yearned to get out 
into the beauty of the world, into the groves 
that were “God’s first temples” ; for the religious 
service in the meeting-house, however uplifting, 
was defective because it was without beauty. 

Why did our forefathers take so much of the 
beauty out of the religious service, and hand 
down for us to cherish a religion “pure and 
undefiled,” but not beautiful? Ng doubt it was 
in large measure due to the fact that the religion 
from which they had protested was a religion of 
beauty, and all that belonged to such a religion 
was immediately condemned by the Puritans on 
account of the company it kept. 

The dear old custom of celebrating the Christ- 
mas Festival was not observed by the stern 
Puritan because it suggested submission to the 
pope. How often do reformers forget that their 
work is not simply to create, but to reform, 
taking all that is worth saving of the old material, 
and refashioning it into more useful shape. The 
reformer has two distinct tasks, to create the 
new and to re-create the old; and, if the second 
is forgotten or shirked, some later reformer must 
lead a reaction back to recover all that is left of 
the old which will be useful to the new. 

How many reformers who have moved the 
world have built upon a foundation already 
Standing. Martin Luther accepted more of 
Catholicism than he denied. Jesus was first 

baptized by John.- He came “not to destroy, 
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but to fulfil.” It is the work of some reformer 
among us, some man who longs for a religion of 
beauty with all his mind and soul and strength, 
to go back and see how much of this beauty 
that has been neglected by us is a part of the 
“beauty of holiness.” 

There were other thoughts, however, which 
led our ancestors\to take the beauty away from 
their religion. Beauty suggested joy; and their 
religion was not a religion of joy, but of terror. 
God was not a kind and loving father, but an 
awful master. Man was not a beautiful being 
made in the image of a beautiful Father, but an 
unsightly being distorted by sin. To-day in our 
churches the writing on the wall is, “God is 
love”: in the Puritan church a favorite motto 
was, “God is a God of vengeance.” No won- 
der that such a motto must be in letters of 
black against a white wall, to burn itself into 
the very heart of the sinful being that cowered 
in the straight-backed pews. 

The asceticism that led the Puritans to make 
their Sabbath without joy, when brought into 
the Church, forced them to make their meeting- 
house without beauty. No being whose very 
nature it was to be sinful should feel joy in his 
religion. The human being deserved none of 
that subtle joy that is the portion of everybody 
whose senses are open to all the sights and 
sounds that make for beauty about us. The 
message of God must come to the conscience 
in the words of the preacher who told the 
human soul how unworthy it had become of the 
kingdom of heaven. If I have been right so 
far, then, friends, you see where we stand. We 
have inherited a religion without beauty, when 
the very essence of religion demands beauty 
because of a spirit of reform that became fanati- 
cal, and because of ideas about God and man 
that we can no longer harbor. 

How devastating has been the effect of these 
notions upon our religion can be seen when we 
recall the fact, brought out by Mr. Chadwick’s 
Life of Theodore Parker, that flowers were not 
used in the church service until Parker’s time. 
Thus these perfect proofs of God’s goodness 
were not used to bring the spirit of man up to 
the plane where his_ thoughts could go out in 
thanks to his Maker. Flowers were not used 
in a service of Him who said, with ineffable ten- 
derness, “Consider the lilies of the field.” 

It has seemed especially fitting, therefore, at a 
meeting devoted to the young people of our 
churches, the future congregations, we should 
ask how we may make our religion a religion of 
beauty ; for it is among the young people that 
the need of such a reform is felt most quickly. 
The older people have learned to love the ugly 
churches and dreary services for the good that 
they have done, but the power of association 
over the young people is not so strong. Appar- 
ently, to them the most heinous shortcoming is 
not to be “up to date.” They have no patience 


‘with a religious service marred by devotion to 


worn-out ideas. If their own church will not 
furnish them with a religion that embodies all 
that is best in the world at the present moment, 
they are in danger either of letting religion 
alone as a worn-out superstition or going to 
some other church which more nearly embodies 
their ideas of what a church should be. How 
common in our New England towns is the great 
and barren, sometimes almost dilapidated, Con- 
gregational church, without young people, and 
across the street the little, cosey, ivied chapel, 
which, somehow, has more young people than it 
can hold. This is not because the minister of 
the Congregational church does not preach pure 
sermons: it is because he tries to make his ser- 
mons everything and his church and service 
nothing, and because the older people, inheriting 
a religion without beauty, see no need of a 
change. 

Here is the ideal, fellow young people,—to 
claim our birthright, to make our religion a re- 
ligion of beauty. And it is for us to do all in 
our power to realize this ideal. 

In opening the discussion, I have simply tried 
to show how pressing, how real, is the need of 
enriching our church service. Those who come 
after me from their experience will tell us how 
to realize the ideal. It is not easy, I know, to 
introduce beauty into our church service. There 
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are oostacles to be met, no doubt, often insur- 
mountable. There is the powet of association, 
so strong that it may give rise to a conserva- 
tism that does not wish anything changed. 
There is the lack of the necessary funds,—a pov- 
erty which sometimes blocks the way to any 
change. Yeta little tact may often persuade the 
conservative elements of the advantage of a 
change. And there are many ways to improve a 
church service which costs almost nothing but 
thought and interested care. 

There are two principal ways in which we 
may try to attain a religion of beauty: the at- 
tempt may be made to beautify the church 
building, and the effort may be made to beautify 
the church service. 

To beautify the church building is probably 
the more difficult. Here the reformer meets at 
once the opposition of blind conservatism and 
perhaps the even more inexorable opponent, 
poverty. Few of us like to see the church in 
which our grandfathers worshipped changed in 
any way, though, to the eyes of those who do not 
see it in the glamour of association, it may have 
very little of the ‘‘ beauty of holiness.” 

Moreover, our society may be very small, un- 
able to raise enough money to paint the church, 
though there may be the dust of many summers 
upon it. To build a new church is absolutely 
out of the question. Yet, if we keep inmind the 
ideal, that weneed all the beauty we can afford, 
if we take every possible step toward that ideal, 


Business Notices. 


Pendleton, Ind.—The Stars are working wonders in 
both Oaklandon and McCordsville schools.—Rey. J. A, 
Stoner. Address all orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, 
Wis, 

Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. A. D, Mayo during 


the summer will be 43 West Newton Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE address of John Fretwell till August 1 


will be care of Messrs. Brown, Shipley & Co., 123 Pall 
Mall, London, S.W, 


Marriages. 


- In Charlestown, N.H., 17th inst., by Rev. T. D. Howard, 
Mee H. Parker and Grace Blanchard, both of Spring- 
eld, Vt. 
In Brighton, at The Manse, 16th inst.,by Rev. Frank 
S. C, Wicks, Rev. Louis Henry Buckshorn, of Concord, 
N.H., and Adeline Maria Kittredge. 


Deaths. 


At Athol, rth inst., Elisha F, Brown, aged seventy- 
three years. A good man, a loyal Unitarian. 


Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
Undertakers = 


= and Embalmers 
2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night. . « » 
.. + Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 
establishment. Competent persons in attend. 


ance day and night. 


ies pneumonia in a better climate, as I did. 
4 Elevated Richmond suburb and health resort. Only 
Unitarian church in Virginia, Extra inducements to 
Unitarians. Medicinal springs, pine 


J ‘oves, free hotel 
site, Address E, S, Reap, HicHtanpD 


PRINGS, VA. 
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in how many ways may the old church building 
be transformed! Outside the lawn may be kept 
cropped and green. Unheard of ways may be 
discovered to paint the church if it can only be 
brought home to the people that the church 
needs painting. Inside the summer field may 
yield heaps of daisies and buttercups to make 
the interior of the church beautiful and fragrant; 
and winter may give the evergreen and holly to 
bring the benediction of that life that still slum- 
bers, to break forth when the first carol of the 
bird is heard. It does not take great wealth to 
give our church some of the “beauty of holi- 
ness.” If we keep our hearts full of the longing 
for beauty, our hands will find a way. 

The beautifying of the church service proper 
does not have to fight the arch enemy, poverty. 
Conservatism, however, sometimes stands in the 
way of any progress in this line with an obsti- 
nacy often hard to move. I must leave those 
who come after me, out of their practical expe- 
rience, to tell how they have shown these people 
that it isno longer Episcopalian, but very beau- 
tiful, occasionally to have the minister read some 
prayer of the ages, and that the little liturgy 
which they resent as an innovation may be so 
loved by their children as to give the church 
something to rally around when in the future 
other things in the church may lose their power. 

Fortunately, my friends, we do not have, in 
talking of the subject, simply to theorize. The 
movement forward, or rather the movement 
backward, to a religion of beauty is being felt 
in our body. Already, as we walk through our 
New England, we see Unitarian churches whose 
very beauty, like the sweet tones of the church 
bell, draws men unto them. Already in certain 
of our churches there are regular liturgical 
services which are by no means merely formal, 
but are filled with a dignity and charm that 
show us at once that they are a part of the 
beauty of holiness. It is for us, young and old, 
to take up and perfect a work that has been so 
well begun, until our Unitarianism stands not 
only as a religion of perfect truth and goodness, 
but of perfect beauty. 

At the close of Mr. Reed’s address the sub- 
ject was generally discussed. Rev. Mr. Phalen 
opened the discussion, and was followed by 
Rev. Mr. Tiffany, Rev. Mr. Forbes, and other 
of the interested friends. The feeling seemed 
to be one of sympathy with the ideas advanced 
by the two speakers, that our service needs 
enriching rather by an infusion of spirituality 
and reverence into it than merely the introduc- 
tion of liturgical forms, that the added beauty 
should be of the spirit as well as of the outward 
effects. 


The Sunday School. 


A very suggestive article by Prof. Arthur L. 


Gillett, in the Susday School Times of July 13, 


calls attention to the present agitation in behalf 
of more thorough religious teaching. I quote a 
passage or two bearing upon the Sunday-school 
movement : — 

“The early churches of New England were 
right when they recognized that the duty of the 
ministry was twofold; when they, therefore, 
placed a teacher in a place of official responsi- 
bility side by side with the pastor. The Sunday- 
school movement, originating near the begin- 
ning of the last century, manifested the recog- 
nition that the church had left undone those 
things which it ought to have done. The de- 
velopment of the Sunday-school is one of the 
glories of the last century. Heroically has it 
striven to take the place of both the family and 
the minister in the religious instruction of the 
young, No praise can be too high for the de- 
vuted, patient, faithful superintendents and 
teachers, who toil to bring the messages of the 
Bible to the minds and hearts of the young.” 

“But the twentieth century has awakened to 
feel that something more must be done than to 
praise the Sunday-school or to criticise it. The 
last few years have made it obvious that we 
have a new Bible, a new psychology, and a new 
pedagogy. The recognition of these last two 
factors has already remodelled instruction in the 
public schools. The Sunday-school has been 
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slowly, but probably as fast as feasible, following 
this lead, especially in the primary departments. 
But it has the added problem of the new Bible. 
The questions have been pressing, not only how 
to teach and whom to teach, but what to teach. 
As a result, it has become clear that the church 
of Christ, as organized, cannot possibly escape 
the responsibility of being the inculcator and 
promulgator of those facts and truths on which 
and for which it stands.” 


I have often expressed my hope of a summer 
school for Sunday-school workers. The time 
has not yet-seemed quite right for the purpose. 
The Unitarians are not numerically large enough 
to warrant the launching of an ‘adequate plan. 
The experiment may be tried on some modest 
scale within a year or two. But our friends of 
the Trinitarian churches are so large in their 
following as to carry very easily such summer 
projects. Financially and in every way they can 
go forward with reasonable confidence. There 
are many minor associations where Sunday- 
school methods and aims are carefully considered, 
but this year Chautauqua has offered its throng 
of students a tempting programme of Sunday- 
school instruction. The department is entitled 
“School of Religious Pedagogy,” and it co- 
operates with the “American Institute of Sacred 
Literature.” It is very significant to see how 
extensive and scholarly the courses are. This 
particular department continues from July 6. to 
August 16, with nine courses of five hours a 
week. Some of the subjects are as follows: 
“The Form and Essence of Saint Paul’s Teach- 
ings,” ‘‘Religious Eye “Religious Peda- 
gogy.” Dr. J. L. Hurlburt will give from 
August 5 to August 16 lectures and lessons on 
“A Normal Class for Sunday-school Teachers.” 
Blackboard drawing for the Sunday-school is 
handled by Miss Josephine Rice. Other lect- 
urers are Principal G. M. Grant of Queen’s 
College of Kingston, Canada, and Dr. Lincoln 
Hulley of Bucknell University. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting sections is 
conducted by Mrs. H. Elizabeth Foster, which 
relates to the “Primary Methods.” This in- 
cludes the management, lessons, illustrations, 
and general work of a Sunday-school Primary 
Department. In some respects this Biblical and 
Religious summer Chautauqua might well serve 
the purposes of our Unitarian Sunday-school 
teachers, who wish to secure advantages of this 
kind. There is no doubt the views are broad, 
the scholarship excellent, and the resources 
large. The fee for this summer school is one 
dollar and a half for each course of six weeks. 
If this recognition of the Sunday-school cause 
continues, and if this “School of Religious 
Pedagogy” is sustained at Chautauqua, I sug- 
gest to ministers and teachers of our Sunday- 
schools that this is an opportunity worthy of 
serious consideration. 

This leads me to pay a tribute to Chautauqua 
which, I think, is deserved. In talking with 
Joseph Jefferson, the famous actor, I learned 
that he is to speak before the Chautauqua 
Assembly on August 15. Perhaps this is the 
first time that a member of the dramatic profes- 
sion has been on the regular programme of the 
Chautauqua courses. But we know that the 
programmes have been exceedingly broad and 
inclusive, and are undoubtedly growing more so 
every year. The doors have been open on all 
sides for the admission of progressive ideas. 
Therefore, we may safely conclude that the 
lectures on Sunday-school subjects will be 
characterized by equal light and liberty. It 
would hardly be worth the time expended for 
our Unitarian Sunday-school teachers to listen 
to lectures which are given on the old lines of 
obsolete scholarship. I do not believe that this 
is the case at Chautauqua. The new concep- 
tions of the Bible, man’s religious nature and 


Christian nurture, are probably well established | 


in the Chautauqua instruction. I donot mean 
by this that everything or would be in- 
dorsed by us. Unquestionably, many minor 
statements and premises would conflict with our 
understanding of things; but the substance 
would undoubtedly come within the accepted 
tests of liberal religious standards. 
Epwarp A. Horton. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Churches, 


Boston.—Benevolent Fraternity of Churches : 
The speakers at the service last Sunday were 
Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., of Brookline, and Rev. 
F. W. Pratt of Wollaston. The attendance was 
good. Dr. Lyon took for his theme the right 
use of the present. Continuous well-doing from 
day to day is happiness for the present and se- 
curity for the future. Mr. Pratt took up the 
topic of experience, pressing home the value of 
practical religion. What we actually go through 
in experience is the real source of spiritual 
growth. The singing was excellent. The 
speakers for next Sunday, July 28, are Rev. 
B. F. McDaniel of Boston, Rev. Ernest C. 
Smith of Kalamazoo, Mich., and Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin of Allston, Mass. Hour, five P.M. ; 
place, fifth tree from Charles Street on the 
Beacon Street Mall. _ 


Dorchester, First Parish Church, Rev. Eugene 
Shippen: During the summer vacation season 
the following ministers will preach: July 28, 
Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D.D.; August 4, Rev. 
John W. Chadwick; August 11, Rev. Richard 
W. Boynton; August 18, Rev. John P. Forbes; 
August 25, Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D.; Sep- 
tember 1, Rev. John Snyder. 


Ashby, Mass.—Rev. George S. Shaw: The 
thirty-third anniversary of the settlement of 
Rev. George S, Shaw as pastor of the First Parish 
was observed Sunday, July 21. The order of 
service was singing by the choir and solos by 
two young girls, with address by the pastor on 
the “Discipline of Prosperity.” The church 
was beautifully decorated with flowers, the 
music fine, and the congregation good. Mr. 
Shaw reported that during the year he had 
preached 65 times, attended 179 other meetings, 
including Sunday-school, officiated at 9 wed- 
dings, and 24 funerals and made 522 calls. Two 
children were baptized. 


Clinton, Mass.—Rev. J. C. Duncan: The 
Unitarian church was struck by lightning July 
17. The spire is totally demolished, and the 
interior of both the auditorium and the vestry ~ 
below are seriously damaged by water. Fortu- 
nately, the fire was confined to the spire. Sev- 
eral large holes have been made in the roof of 
the church by falling timbers and the bolts of 
lightning. The church was covered by insur- 
ance to the amount of $15,000. Notwithstand- 
ing the dilapidated state of the edifice, public 
worship was conducted in it last Sunday, the 
minister preaching a sermon on “The Divine 
Severity” from the text in Romans xi. 22,—“Be- 
hold, therefore, the goodness and severity of 
God.” During August the church will be 
closed for the annual vacation, during which 
time repairs will begin. Invitations have been 
received from the Congregational church in 
Clinton and the Unitarian church in Lancaster 
to occupy their edifices until the Clinton church 
is ready for occupancy. 


Concord, N.H.—Rev. Louis H. Buckshorn 
of this church was united in marriage with 
Adeline M. Kittredge of Westford, -Mass., 
Tuesday morning, July 16, at “The Manse,” 
Brighton, by Rev. Frank S.C. Wicks. Only a 
few friends. and relatives were present. The 
next morning Mr. and Mrs. Buckshorn sailed 
for Europe on the New England to spend the 
summer. 


Keokuk, Ia.—Flower Sunday was observed 
June 16. Sixty-three attended. Service of 
American Unitarian Sunday-school used, and 
delighted all. Songs, recitations, and readings 
by the children, abundant flowers and plants. 
Rey. Caroline Bartlett Crane, visiting relatives 
here, gave a short address interesting to young 
and old alike. Over one hundred enjoyed. the 
annual picnic at Wild Cat Springs on the 
Illinois side of the Mississippi River. The 
society at a meeting July 14 invited Rev. 
Adolph Rossback, recently of Ida Grove, Ia., 
to become pastor. This was accepted, and his 
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year’s work begins September 1. He gave a 
sermon on July 7 on Activity, one of the ele- 
ments of a useful life; 14th, on Forgiveness. 
Both discourses were very acceptable. The 
society in the year made $800 improvement on 
the property, and is out of debt of all kinds. 


Oklahoma City O.T.—This city has ten 
thousand vigorous souls. There is lots of raw 
material for a Unitarian church here. The pop- 
ulation is as brainy and vigorous as that of New 
England. Here is the opportunity for our gos- 
pel to show forth its grace and power. But, to 
do this, we must have a church home and work- 
shop. 

Rev. Enoch Powell, after two Sunday even- 
ings, advised, “ Organize yourselves into a com- 
mittee to conduct a winter campaign, and secure 
a good central lot, and your Eastern brethren 
will help.” ‘The needs of Oklahoma are great 
and urgent, and our Western secretary is alive 
to opportunities of his field. " 


Rockford, Tll.— Christian Union Church, 
Rev. Thomas Kerr, D.D: As associate of 
Dr. Kerr, Rev. Wesley Haskell of Moline will 
begin his work here September 1. Mr. Haskell 
is well known here, having left the ministry of 
the Second Congregational Church of this city 
a little more than a year ago to enter Unitarian 
fellowship. Under his leadership the little so- 
ciety in Moline has been gaining ground during 
the year, and increasing in strength. 


Sharon, Mass.— John C. Kimball: Last 
Sunday was the closing one before the society’s 
annual vacation, and the subject of the sermon 
was appropriately “Man’s Duty to Nature’s 
Beauty.” The society has had a prosperous 
year. A fair proportion of the new families 
moving into the town have attended its services 
and become its members. Several hundred 
dollars have been cheerfully raised and ex- 
pended in painting and repairing its church, 
which now in its beautiful lot presents a most 
attractive appearance. A special feature in 
promoting its interests has been its informal 
business meetings held on the first Monday 
evening of the month for conference between 
pastor and people with regard to their work. 
Its Sunday-school sessions, attended by a large 
number of adults as well as by the children, 
have been full of life. Preaching services will 
be resumed on the second Sunday of Septem- 
ber; and, with the-pastor’s new house as a social 
centre, the society is looking forward to a year 
of continued and increased activity. 


Dere and Chere. 


There has been invented in Paris a slot 
machine, which not only furnishes the postage 
stamp, but licks it and affixes it to the en- 
velope. 


Shrubs growing in a poor soil seldom produce 
bright, high-colored flowers. Iron filings and 
scales collected about a blacksmith’s anvil have 
a tendency to intensify the color of many plants, 
if dug into the soil about their roots. 


There were dismal predictions current ten or 
fifteen years ago of things that would befall cer- 
tain classes of labor when electric cars came in. 
The abolishment of the horse-car has probably 
thrown no one out of work—except the horse. 


The King of Italy has instituted a new order, 
to be known as the Knights of Labor, the gold 
cross of the order being given to those who 
have helped on the progress of the working 
classes and who have invented improvements 
to assist skilled labor. The cross bears the 
inscription “To the Worth of Labor.” 


The employment of women as sanitary in- 
spectors in the large cities of England and 
Scotland is quite general. In Liverpool there 
are eight, their duties consisting chiefly in 
house-to-house visitation of the lower classes, 
the object being to induce cleanliness and com- 
pliance with the requirements of the local 
authorities, 


a 
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A SEAT IN MID-AIR 


The great popularity of the India Swing- 


ing Seat the last three summers made it im- 
possible for us to keep supplied with them. 
In the height of the season we were at one 
time without even a sample to show. 


This summer there is every indication of 
very large scale; and we have therefore 


brought it out-in two styles,—in oak and in 
willow. 
larger and heavier seat; but the willow has the 
possible advantage of lightness, and is better 


The former provides a somewhat 


suited for children. 


We supply all the fitments,— chains, plates, hooks, and screws. 


There is ample 


room for three or four cushions, and a rug carpet on the floor heightens the effect. 
As to comfort, you know what a hammock is for lounging. This belongs to the 
same family, but it is as much ahead of a hammock as a hammock is ahead of a chalr. 


It is an inexpensive luxury, and very stylish. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, - . oe 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form, It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, Lava tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Boston. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
a72 Congress Street, Boston. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Neicuzsor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon, 
$1.00 per hundred. 2 

No. 2. THe CoNnGREGATIONAL Metuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AmeRIcAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. ae 

No. 6, CuurcH OrGANIzATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 7. OF MaxinG Onr’s SetF Beavutirun, B 
Rev. William C, Gannett. {$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8, THe Jupcment: The True Doctrine of the 

u ent Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred, ; 

No. 9. Tue Breatu or Lirz. By Rey. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. iz, LipzRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MorTiIve-PowER. 
By Rey. E, A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No, 12, Moratity 1n_THE Scuoots. By William ‘T, 
Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. JosEPH Priestiry: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. WHAT o’cLOcK Is IT IN Reticion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred, 

No. 15. A Sou, witn Four Winpows Open. By Rey. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How wE_HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rey. James Freeman 

P Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No.19. Four SERMONS ON Kevivats. By Rey. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20, THEODORE PARKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 


Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 21. Tue Tueotocy or THE Future. By Rey. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 

No. 23. A WorkinG THEoRY IN Etuics. By kev. J. H. 
Crooker. {1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24, THe Curistran Unitarian Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom, 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 26. THe RESURRECTION oF Jesus. By Rev. W.H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. SHoRT AND LonG Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred, 

No. 28, Tue Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. B 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop oF CuristT. By 
bee James T. Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per hun- 
red. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN. REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By Prorarp CHUNDER MozoompaR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 


840 The Christian Register 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OPFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Pleasantries. 


Agent: “Don’t you want an enlarged photo- 
graph of yourself?” Stout Gentleman: “En- 


Pr? ASSETS, Jan. x, ca vceds oo: scccnindowssge 924,972.41 
larged? What for FE ERE A se A 
“T think education might put an end to war.” $3,043,498.27 


“How?” “Well, if the weaker parties were 
educated to see that it is better to give in than 


to get whipped.” —Harger's Bazar. Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 


or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


Wickler : “Beastly weather, isn’t it?’ Stickler: 
“Why will you use those idiotic expressions ? 
How can the weather be beastly?” Wickler: 


“Well, it’s raining cats and dogs.” —Philadelphia S, F. TRULL, Secretary. 
Gan WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
Costigan: “Don’t say you ‘ain’t done nothin.’ ” DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. t 


S, K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


If you want first-class accommodations at 
a private residence,— large piazza, quiet and 
homelike,— conveniently located for the Expo- 


Madigan: “An’ why not?” Costigan: ‘Because 

that isn’t good English.” Madigan : “Faith, I’m 

glad to hear it; for, by the powers, nayther am 
-’—Catholic Standard. 


Daniel Webster, stopping to dinner one day 
at a country inn on his way to Marshfield, was 
asked by the hostess if he usually had a good 
appetite. “Madam,” answered Webster, “I 
sometimes eat more than I do at other times, 
but never less."—-Argonaut. 


The Frenchman asked the American spar- 
maker what he was making. “A yard,” was 


en h h ae RP 
ad ee a ae Tira Ne dah sition, address Mrs. B. H. Grove, 1o1 Jewett 
i pe 2 ” Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. . 
did the spar come from? The yard.” And References : Adelbert F. Hudson, Frederic H. Kent, 


the Frenchman was very much surprised at the 
lucidity of the answers, and amazed at the sim- 
plicity of our language.—Zxchange. 


pastors of the two Buffalo Unitarian churches respectively ; 
Oscar B,. Hawes, pastor of the Unitarian church at Ger- 
mantown, Pa. 


HoOMinick EUROPE 
LINE for 


“The study of the occult sciences interests 
me very much,” remarked the new boarder. 
“I love to explore the dark depths of the mys- 
terious, to delve into the regions of the un- 
known, to fathom the unfathomable, as it were, 
and to”— “May I help you to some of the 
hash, professor ?” interrupted the landlady. And 
the good woman never knew why the other 
boarders smiled audibly.—Chicago Mews. 


—— 
= 


SSS SS 
FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
New England, 11,600 tons..«esses+eres Aug. 14, Sept, 11 
Commonwealth (new), 13,000 tons..-.- July 31, Aug. 28 
Saloon, $60 upwards; 2d saloon, $37.50 upwards. 

For passage and further information apply to 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston- 


Gh. Urgans 


, ByooK & 
; PHASTINGS WO. 


! < \ 
“i! “4>BOSTON, NEW YORK. 


During the campaign in South Africa Gen. 
Baden-Powell tapped a telegraph wire with re- 
sults that gave him much praise. But one 
little girl had opinions of her own concerning 
the exploit. She listened very attentively to 
the account of the proceeding and to the ap- 
proving comments of the elder members of the 
family; but, when they -had finished, she said 
decisively, “Well, Z think it was very rude of 
him to listen.” 


wm 


“Birds are often brighter than human beings, 
Mrs. O'Flaherty.” ‘Right yez is, Misther> Par- 
kins. We have a bur-red in this place what 
knows more than Pat Gallagher. He can tell 
the toime of day better than Pat. They havea 
clock in the nixt room; an’, phin it’s toime to 
tell th’ toime, that bur-red comes out an’ says 
cookoo as many toimes as th’ toime is.” “That 
is wonderful,” I said. “It is indade,” said Mrs. 
O'Flaherty ; “an’ th’ wonderful pa-rt ov it all 
is it’s only a wooden bur-red at thatl”—Z/z 
Perkins. : 


Chief Justice Marshall used to narrate with 
glee a correspondence between Gov. Giles of 
Virginia and Patrick Henry. It was as follows: 


“Siv,—I understand that you have called me a 
bobtail politician. I wish to know if it be true, 
and, if true, your meaning. W. R. GILEs.” 


To which Mr. Henry replied as follows :— 


“Sir,—I do not recollect having called you a 
bobtail politician at any time, but think it 
probable I have. I can’t say what I did mean; 
but, if you will tell me what you think I mean, 
I will say whether you are correct or not. 


Very respectfully, PATRICK HENRY.” 
ATMANU> JOHN H. PRAY 


H U R C Hi FACTURERS 
a DARPETS i cs 


Main Office . 
Latest 


GILLOTT’S °7 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE GAINED THE 


CRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
his is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 

FAVORABLY KNOWN, SINCE4Q 2.6, 


AVE FURNISHED 25.00) 
at Y ENEEIA & OTH! 


ER , 
MENEELY & CO. [ECG ive 
Ko WEST-TROY, N, Y.1BELI-METAL 
eB CHIMES, Exc. CATALOSUE& PRICES FREE. 


ments. Fair Prices. 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


a) 


(28) [JuLy 25 ‘1902 ] 


Educational. 
Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 


WILL REOPEN 


Their BoaRDING AND Day ScHooL For Girus at 115 ~ 
Beacon Street, Boston, WEDNESDAY, OCT. 2, 1901. 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 


4 


of study. dee preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass, 


Miss Hyde’s Home School. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


_A pleasant home and careful, expert training for six 
little girls under twelve years of age. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS, i 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D, 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER at 
Miss CAROLINE Ry CLARK} Puincipals. 


PERRY KINDERCARTEN 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
18 Huntington Avenue. Boston, Mass, _ 
MRS. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 


Worcester, Mass. 46th session begins Sept. ixth 
Training for University, Scientific School, Business Life. 
The Rt. Rev. Wuritiam Lawrence, D.D., 
JoszrpH ALDEN SHAw, A.M., Head Master. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL Y**h.A2”"" 


References: Mr. 
Illustrated catalogue. 


CONGORD SCHOOL 


‘Concord, Massachusetts. 


Prepares boys for college and scientific school. 
For catalogue address 
Tuomas H. Ecxretpr, Headmaster. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. : 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


Visitor, 


Metropolitan advantages of 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY every kina. theese 
tors, 1350 Students from 9 Universities, 21 Foreign 
countnes and from $4 Americam States and Terri- — 
tories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY fire CoN, a Gree ta 


sree free rooms and tui-. 
tion in the heart of 


Boston, Nearly two SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens September 18. 
Address Dean, M.D, BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 72 .p2i°Scnolrchivs of 


z ‘a singe Be: special Scholarships of © 
25 each. ocated close 

the Courts. Four hundred SCHOOL OF LAW 
students last year. "Opens October 2. Address Dean, 
S.C. BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY All College Graduates 


ssigt ‘ are favored in the entrance ~ 
examination, Exceptional 


clinical and laboratory SCHOOL OF MEDICINE © : 


facilities. Opens October 3. Address Dean, J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Five hundred students — 


. in attendance. Elective 
courses In reat 


variety. Admis: COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from ‘certificating schools without examination. All 
the collegiate degrees. Opens September 19. Address 
Dean, W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset Street. 


wy Philosophical “and literary _ 
pessgle pibehile lig cea leading Bs the 
deetces oF Switces GRADUATE DEPARTMENT ~ 
aduates omly. Opens September 19. Address 
ean, B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset Street. na 


& SONS Co., 


—_— 


BOSTON. 


